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EDITORIAL 


SINCE this is the 200th number of BLACKFRIARS it marks 
at least a Dominican anniversary and gives occasion for us 
to re-state our purpose and to attempt to outline our scope. 

This may have more than a personal interest. During 
the last decade the proportion of literary talent among 
English Catholics has grown high, the level of scholarship 
has been raised notably, and at least in literary Catholicism 
there is a new spirit of co-operation between laity and priest- 
hood. All this has had an influence symbolized by the 
greatest of the Catholic weeklies in its second spring. The 
number of Catholic periodicals has much increased. Has the 
number of their readers? Perhaps the primary need of the 
[ Catholic press is co-ordination by differentiation. 

In the first place the character of BLACKFRIARS is deter- 
mined by the nature of its purpose, not by the imagined 
interests of an illusive public. Our purpose is determined by 
the fact that this is a Dominican paper edited by English 
Dominicans. It is our hope to parallel in England the work 
12 ! of the French Dominicans for French Catholicism. BLAack- 
- FRIARS combines at least in intention the contrasted functions 
of La Vie Intellectuelle, of La Vie Spirituelle and of Sept. 
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That one paper should try to do the work of three is a 
temporary necessity since we have neither the numbers nor 
the resources of the French province. That our method of 
approach should at times be very different is a permanent 
necessity, since we hold that a literary form to live in Eng- 
land must suffer a sea-change in the Channel. Yet we are 
conscious of a complete unity of will between Juvisy and 
Oxford, for since we are all Dominican we are Thomist. No 
more than in France does this imply in England that we are 
departmentalists intent on little spheres of thought; St. 
Thomas has left to his brothers a world view as well as a 
text. Thomism is not only a sacred canon but the application 
of a single principle to a universe of knowledge. There is no 
truth that cannot shelter within the architecture of the 
Summa. 

We hold that all that is greatest in our tradition has been 
summarized in our motto ‘‘Veritas.’’ We recognize that we 
will fail as Dominicans and as Thomists precisely in so far as 
we fail to seek and state the truth. We would have been 
taught, had there been need of teaching, that the statement 
of the truth does not always meet with the same encourage- 
ment as the search for it. But then, the first of our editors 
excused the coming of BLACKFRIARS with the phrase ‘‘one 
does not intrude into a battlefield.’’ 

The first of all BLACKFRIARS editorials outlines the end 
that we still follow, the limitations of which we are still 
conscious: ‘‘We shall try to tell relevant truth and insist on 
those truths that are either unknown or neglected or in 
danger of being forgotten.’’ ‘‘Whether it be to give news, to 
amuse or edify, every journal professes to exist for some 
definite purpose. BLACKFRIARS will not seek to entertain or 
necessarily to edify its readers but will take as its aim and 
endeavour to state and defend truth. It is an ambitious ideal 
and one that we quite expect will not always be realized. In 
this human world, where man’s one consistent quality is to 
err, aspiration unhappily does not always tally with achieve- 
ment. Still the effort to attain will bring the ideal nearer and 
will help to stimulate thought.’’ 

Because we realize the weakness as well as the splendour 
of reason we keep our dogmatizing for the doctrines of the 
faith. The masters of our spirituality have never confused 
unity with uniformity. An article by an English Dominican 
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EDITORIAL 


in BLACKFRIARS will not necessarily coincide with the view- 

int of a province or even with that of an editorial board. 
It will only show that we have all of us enough certitudes to 
welcome opinions. 

Looking back through two hundred numbers we realize 
our handicaps in the past and know that we have them still. 
Compared to French Thomism English Thomism is em- 
bryonic; our expression of the truth has often been obscured 
by the lack of an English vocabulary for Thomist terms. Our 
search for the truth has been affected not only by individual 
vagaries of thought but by individual specialization. Because 
Thomism is not only the application of a principle but the 
preservation of a canon we have never been without our 
trained medizvalists, and our reviews of medizval thought 
will be, if authoritative, perhaps disproportionately techni- 
cal. Because we have never been uprooted and because the 
traditions of our province run unbroken for seven hundred 
years, we have the limitations as well as the strength of a 
national past; there was something very Dominican in that 
Catholic Englishry of which Father Bede Jarrett was the 
symbol and the glory. We will still suffer the penalties of 
spontaneity; discretion has never been a Dominican virtue 
and we have often failed in cautious prudence. It is long 
since we had Dives as a friend, and in each crisis the papers 
of every province in the Order seem to betray an instinctive 
bias for the unprivileged and the dispossessed. Because we 
have been bred in the Summa we will continue to look for the 
truth rather than for the error in non-Catholic theory, hold- 
ing that it is better to seek for the real than for the unreal 
since through reality lies the road to God. 

Because BLACKFRIARS is an English Dominican review it 
has represented and will represent a half-attained ideal. 
Below we reprint the greater part of an article by Father 
Vincent McNabb on the aim of truth. It was the first article 
in our first issue and may again serve as editorial when the 
two thousandth number of our review is edited from an 
Oxford Blackfriars. By then our purpose may have been 


achieved; it will have stayed unchanged. 
EDITOR. 
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OUR AIM OF TRUTH! 


“‘THE true speaking absolutely is prior to the good, as 
appears from two reasons. First because the true is more 
closely related to being, which is prior to good. . . Secondly 
. . . knowledge naturally precedes appetite.’’ (Summa, Ia, 
q. 16, art. 4, English trans.) 

The object of the intellect (i.e. Truth) ‘‘is more simple and 
more absolute than the object of the will’’ (i.e. goodness). 
Therefore the intellect in itself and absolutely is higher and 
nobler than the will—yet ‘‘the love of God is better than the 
knowledge of God; but on the contrary, the knowledge of 
corporeal things is better than the love thereof. Absolutely, 
however, the intellect is better than the will.’’ (bid., q. 82, 
part 3.) . 

These two texts from the Summa of the Blackfriar St. 
Thomas Aquinas must outline the attitude of BLACKFRIARS 
towards TRUTH. 

At the risk of tailing to express what is in our mind, let us 
say that we fully accept the consequences of St. Thomas’s 
principle: ‘‘Truth is more simple and absolute than good- 
ness, therefore the intellect is higher and nobler than the 
will.’’ In our aim of finding and telling the truth we will not 
primarily concern ourselves with what is good; or only with 
that highest good, the Truth. This is but to realize that 
transcendentals, such as truth, must be sought for their own 
sake or they will not be found in their fullness. Truth-seeking 
and truth-telling must not be blended and weakened with 
enquiries into the economic, political, ethical or theological 
value of the truth. Men should not accept the findings of 
science because they are useful; nor the axioms of mathe- 
matics because of their economic value. So too it is a kind of 
unconscious treason to believe in God (if that were possible) 
because it profits us in this world or in the next. To serve the 
Truth otherwise than because it is true, is to withhold from 
the altar some of the sacrifice. 

Our aim of telling the Truth may indeed be unique 
amongst contemporary literature. Amongst the many who 
offer the twentieth century a monthly, weekly, or daily issue 
of their opinions, few would claim to seek truth as their first 





1 Reproduced and abridged from the first number of BLACKFRIARS. 
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OUR AIM OF TRUTH 


intent. They would frankly and therefore humbly admit that 
they speak to their fellow-men through the printed word, 
not so much because they have something to say as because 
they have to say something. Their primary object—quite a 
noble one—is not, indeed, to tell the truth, but to make a 
living. 

Very differently, and diffidently, we purpose to tell the 
truth; not knowing or enquiring whether we shall or shall 
not make a living. Indeed, we have been assured by one of 
our chief advisers that after a long experience of the world 
he never knew a man who made a living by telling the 
Truth; but he knew three men who met their death. It may 
be that BLACKFRIARS, in its witness to the Truth, may have 
as short a career as the Holy Innocents. 

Yet the fear of death will not, we hope, tempt us into 
seeking to make a livelihood of compromize. Life on these 
terms would be worse than death. Just as we would not 
complicate our search for truth with any economic, political 
or ethical considerations, so we would not entangle our tell- 
ing the truth with any thought of compromizing truth in 
order to let BLACKFRIARS live. 

We do not deny that there are times when the whole truth 
may or must be withheld. The Master whom we shall seek to 
serve with our pen has left us an example in this difficult 
task of economizing the truth, in the words ‘‘I have yet 
many things to say to you, but you cannot bear them now’’ 
(John xvi, 12). But this charitas veritatis, this charity of the 
truth, is not compromize masking selfishness under a garb 
of mercy, but a certain tenderness of touch toward the 
smoking flax and the bruised reed. The policy of compro- 
mize, now so ancient in the older civilizations, has led men 
into such a wilderness of failure that an era of downright 
truth-telling may well be begun. 

In the hope of ending the era of compromize which has 
betrayed the crown rights of God we will always seek, with 
the usual human tally of lapses, to tell the stark truth rather 
than that compromize, ‘‘clothed and in its right mind,”’ 
which has betrayed the rights of man. Only by this self- 
denying ordinance in the matter of truth-telling as against 
compromize may we hope to beget and foster the noble art of 
telling the truth. In this matter of giving others their due of 
truth it befalls us as in kindred matter of giving others their 
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due of justice. A man not habitually exercized in doing good 
and therefore in choosing and willing good finally ceases to 
be a man of good-will. If a man pays such attention to the 
principles of finance and the facts of business as to be very 
successful in the hard art of getting wealth, he will not 
generally be an expert in the harder art of fulfilling justice. 
So too, if a man is more concerned about whether his words 
are timely than whether they are true he will more often 
reach timeliness and compromize than truth. It stands to 
sense that, although an archer who aims at the sky may 
perchance hit the target, yet he will more often hit the target 
if he aims at it. We feel, therefore, that the only success 
which BLACKFRIARS covets will be endangered if our words 
are weighed primarily for their power to cause pain, or to 
arouse opposition. Indeed, if these by-products of truth- 
telling come to be looked upon as our chief concern we shall 
gradually lose the power and will to tell the truth. Diplomacy 
is no doubt a fine art; but truth is not one of its common 
achievements. .. . 

We shall hope to tell the truth with such a fine sense 
of time and person as to leave no men our enemies except 
such as are the enemies of truth. Yet we shall seek first 
to tell the Truth rather than to study the subtle art of 
adjusting it to the circumstances of time and person. We 
shall not hold the dangerous axiom that ‘‘Truth is the best 
policy,’’ because policy is but a means to an end; and Truth 
is an end, not a means. We have no intention of making 
truth serve a useful purpose, lest in the end we should be 
tempted to serve our purpose with a lie. Thus in seeking first 
the Kingdom of Truth, we may seem to overlook, and indeed 
we may overlook through human weakness, the charity of 
truth that tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. But men 
who understand the fine scorn of St. Paul’s words, ‘‘Am I 
then become your enemy because I speak the truth?’’ will 
feel that to tell the truth always as it should be told is hardly 
an endowment of infallibility. The burden we lay upon our- 
selves is one that human shoulders can only bear with many 
stumblings. If we undertake to bear it, we do so with the 
further undertaking that, in case any word of ours spoken in 
defence of truth hurts any man not by its truth but only by 
its manner, we will unsay it with humble apologies to him, 
and to the Truth—who is God the Blessed for evermore. 

VINCENT McNaps, O.P. 
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INTEGRAL HUMANISM! 


“TO propose to man no more than what is human, Aristotle 
remarked, is to betray man, to will his unhappiness, for by 
the principal part of himself, the spirit, he is called to some- 
thing greater than a merely human life. On this principle, 
if not on the manner of its application, Ramanuja and 
Epictetus, Nietzsche and St. John of the Cross are all agreed’’ 
(p. 10). Is the remark humanist or anti-humanist? Human- 
ism, like so many other good things, is sometimes looked at 
askance by pious people because of the associations or the 
expressions it has wrongly or at least accidentally acquired. 
The Renaissance humanism, anthropocentric as M. Maritain 
here calls it, was or became an enemy of humanism as 
Aristotle, as the Christian, understand it, because it in fact 
reduced the potentialities and in consequence the possible 
fulfilment of man to the narrowly human. It was a partial 
humanism, a half-truth. Against this the Christian sets up 
the ideal of a humanism which is integral and theocentric, 
and integral because theocentric, the boundary of the per- 
fection at which it aims being nothing less than the sharing 
in the life of God, including within this the human life of 
body and spirit in the world of men. ‘‘Let us say that 
humanism . . . tends essentially to make man more truly 
human, to manifest his original grandeur by making him a 
sharer in whatever may enrich the personality in Nature and 
in history.... It demands that he should develop the 
potentialities contained within him, his creative energy, the 
life of the reason, and should work to make of the forces of 
the physical world the instruments of his liberty’’ (p. Io). 
So far, M. Maritain goes on to remark, we are on common 
ground with all the historic forms of humanism. But the 
Christian demands the further and greater ideal. Dit estis: 
“‘T said, Ye are gods’’; he will not be content with less than 
this. For him then an added problem. The personality is to 
be perfected and enriched in the realm of the supernatural, 
not merely of the exclusively natural: the ideal of political 





1 Humanisme Intégral: Problémes temporels et spirituels d’une 
nouvelle chrétienté, by Jacques Maritain (Fernand Aubier; 20 frs.). 
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society is one in which the conception of a supernatural City 
of God plays predominant part, while the natural perfection 
of society, analogous to that of the individual, is also to be 
achieved. Christianity is not acosmist. Yet are the two things 
in fact compatible? ‘‘Can there be a heroic humanism?”’ 
(p. II). 

The saints, it is sometimes argued, have clearly found the 
two things incompatible, and have despised the world of 
sense for the life of the spirit. Is this in fact true? ‘‘Here 
some remarks may be put forward with regard to that scorn 
of creatures shown by the saints which is so much in evi- 
dence in the literature of hagiography. We must not be mis- 
led by the expression, which reveals chiefly the feebleness 
of human language. The saint sees, practically, that creatures 
are nothing in comparison with the God Whom he loves, the 
End he has chosen. His scorn of them is the scorn of the 
lover for whatever is not the beloved. But the more he 
despises creatures as God’s rivals, as object of a possible 
preference over God, the more he cherishes them inasmuch 
as they are loved by God, truly made by Him, and worthy 
of being loved. For to love a thing in God and for God does 
not mean treating it as a mere means, a mere occasion of 
loving God; it means loving it and treating it as an end in 
itself, because it is worthy of love. . . . So is explained the 
paradox that at the last the saint embraces in a universal 
love of friendship, of pietas . . . all that is fleeting, all the 
beauty and the feebleness of created things, all that he has 
left’’ (p. 82). 

The Christian has a ‘‘temporal mission’’; he has a duty 
to perform in the world and for the world. Not merely to 
save his soul, not merely to save the souls of others if the 
phrase be taken in the sense of an exclusive preoccupation 
with spiritual as divorced from temporal affairs; but to save 
in the sense of serving to perfect and fulfil his own and other 
personalities in accordance with the Christian pattern. We 
cannot say that the humanist ideal is superfluous or irrele- 
vant, a luxury. We cannot so separate eternal and temporal 
as to achieve perfection in the one by alienating ourselves 
wholly from the other; for we can become saints only by 
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INTEGRAL HUMANISM 


living one kind of human life rather than another, we can 
help humanity to holiness only by helping it to lead, or at 
least desire to lead, one kind of life rather than another. 
Sanctity is not patient of departmentalization; if religion is 
not life it is not religion. Sanctity and subhumanity, to 
bring the issue to these more immediate applications, are 
incompatible. Our civilization has led and is more and more 
definitely leading to subhumanity. It is for the Christian, then, 
to work for the establishment of the ideals of a Christian 
humanism, for the recovery of men’s ‘‘original grandeur’’ ; 
for to preach Christianity otherwise is ultimately to beat the 
air with wings. ‘‘A new age of Christian culture will no doubt 
understand better than heretofore . . . the ultimate impor- 
tance of giving the real, the substantial, precedence in every 
sphere over the apparent and decorative—the really and 
substantially Christian over the apparently and decoratively 
Christian. It will understand moreover that it is useless to 
affirm the dignity and the vocation of the human person 
without working to transform the conditions which oppress 
the person, without ensuring that he may be able worthily to 
eat his bread’’ (p. 104). 

How to work for the establishment of a Christian human- 
ism, a Christendom? The first thing obviously is to be clear 
as to what this Christendom ought to be; the second, to see 
what may be done, remotely and proximately, to bring it 
about. 

The first problem is not so simple as it might at first sight 
seem. There is no pattern to which we can point, as to some- 
thing which merely demands to be revived. We cannot revive 
the Holy Roman Empire. As sanctity will differ in manner 
in different historical conditions, and as ‘‘one may suppose 
that a consciousness of the temporal function of the Christian 
calls for a new type of holiness to-day, which one might 
characterize primarily as holiness, and sanctification, of the 
secular life (la vie profane),’’ so the new type of Christendom 
to which the exigencies of to-day would seem to point is a 
Christendom not sacrale but profane, a civilization no longer 
an instrument of the spiritual, but an end in its own order 
(finis ultimus secundum quid) (p. 134). The old bad theory 
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of the Two Ways: contemplation, perfection, for the cloister, 
the bare minimum observance of commandments for the 
world (the state of the imperfect), this invalid distinction, 
“‘so widespread, it would seem, in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies,’’ will receive practical refutation: ‘‘profane will no 
longer be opposed to sacred as impure to pure’’; for the 
Gospel principle—the sanctification of the profane, the 
penetration of grace into the plus profonde du monde— 
will reach a further step in its gradual manifestation and 
realization. 

“Ought we to conceive of a new Christendom .. . as 
essentially, specifically different from that of the Middle 
Ages, while expressing in itself (analogously) the same prin- 
ciples? We reply Yes. . . . For not only de we recognize the 
radical irreversibility of the movement of history . . . but 
further we hold that this process is the stage of a divine and 
human drama whereon visible events are but signs, and that 
humanity, carried on by this irresistible movement, passes 
through essentially different historical climates which create 
specifically different conditions of realization for the prin- 
ciples of civilization.’’ ‘‘An experience which has been out- 
lived (trop faite) cannot be begun anew.’’ Further, ‘‘it is 
impossible to conceive that the sufferings and experiences of 
the modern age have been in vain. That age . . . has sought 
for the rehabilitation of the creature; it has sought it in the 
wrong directions, but we ought to recognize and salvage the 
truths which lie hidden there captive.’’ ‘‘It would be to go 
against God Himself, to fight against His supreme gover- 
nance of history, if we were to try and immobilize in one 
univocal pattern, in a pattern of the past, an ideal of culture 
worthy of being the aim of our activity’’ (pp. 152, 153). 

The aim of Christian action will be, not to recreate an old 
dead culture, but to create a new and living culture. So the 
Christian position is intégraliste and progressive: ‘‘the task 
which confronts the Christian is the task of saving the 
humanist truths which four centuries of anthropocentric 
humanism have disfigured, of saving them at the very 
moment when culture is decaying and when these truths, 
together with the errors which distort and oppress them, are 
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INTEGRAL HUMANISM 


threatened with dissolution’’ (p. 81). 

The ‘‘armory of ideas’’ for this task is to be found in St. 
Thomas. ‘‘As the Augustinian theology of grace and liberty 
dominates the Middle Ages, and the theologies of Calvin and 
Molina dominate modern times, so, in our view, will the 
theology of St. Thomas dominate a new Christendom’’ (p. 
84). For St. Thomas is not scholasticism, nor is thomism 
essentially bound up with scholasticism; and while the latter, 
being essentially a particular mode of expression, of ap- 
proaching problems, belongs to a ‘‘dead past’’ and we cannot 
seek to revive it, thomism is in essence bound to no particular 
type of expression or method, but on the contrary carries 
with it St. Thomas’s ‘‘discernment, in the heart of estab- 
lished order and oecumenical catholic tradition, of the 
strongest forces of life, of renewal, of revolution,’’ and can, 
as St. Thomas did, ‘‘salvage and assimilate into the catho- 
licity of a doctrine perfectly pure and free all the truths, 
despising no one of them, towards which the thought of 
paganism in its darkness, the discordant systems of philo- 
sophers were striving’’ (p. 222, 223). 

For this is one of the main planks of the integrationist 
platform. If we are to establish the pattern of a new 
Christendom it must be by way first of criticism of our world 
as we know it; but secondly, constructively, by way of 
assimilating into Christian society whatever of good our 
civilization has achieved. 

‘Christian humanism, integral humanism, can embrace 
everything because it knows that God has no contrary and 
that everything is irresistibly carried forward by the move- 
ment of the divine governance. It will not cast out into the 
exterior darkness that which in the human heritage is the 
fruit of heresy and schism, of errors of heart or mind: 
oportet haereses esse. In the system of Christian humanism 
there is no place for the errors of Luther or Voltaire; but 
there is a place for Luther and Voltaire, inasmuch as, in 
spite of those errors, they have contributed in human history 
to certain enrichments, which belong to Christ as does every- 
thing of value in mankind’’ (p. 102). 

The building up of the new Christendom, then, will not 
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be viewed as the mere rehabilitation of the traditional values 
of Catholics and the expulsion of all other achievement: it 
will consist in the reassessing and criticism of the former, the 
adoption and, where necessary, the Christianizing of the 
latter. ‘‘The radical fault of anthropocentric humanism was 
that it was anthropocentric, not that is was humanism’”’ 
(p- 35)- 

The criticism of the Christian world: ‘‘The Christian 
world is one thing, and Christianity quite another.’’ Chris- 
tianity divine and indefectible; the Christian world all too 
human and frail. Why the deep resentment against the 
Christian world of which there is so striking a recrudescence 
in our day? ‘‘Above all, through the fault of a Christian 
world unfaithful to its principles’’ (p. 49); and the tragedy is 
that this resentment fails to make the fundamental distinc- 
tion, and its hatred of the behaviour of Christians becomes 
also a hatred of Christianity and Christ. ‘“The Christian 
world of to-day has failed in its duty . . . in general, it has 
enclosed divine truth and life within a limited section of its 
existence—in the things of worship and religion and, at any 
rate among better Christians, in the affairs of the inner life. 
Social, political, economic life, these it has abandoned to 
their own carnal law, withdrawn from the light of Christ. 
Marx for example ‘is right when he declares that a capitalist 
society is an anarchical society wherein life is defined ex- 
clusively as a gamble in private interests. Nothing is more 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity’ (N. Berdiaev). Hence 
the resentment against those who have not been able to 
realize the truth they bore, a resentment which rebounds on 
to that very truth itself’’ (pp. 51, 52). 

This refusal to acknowledge that there can be anything to 
criticize in Catholic society—a refusal due, it would seem, to 
a sort of collective inferiority complex, fruit of the centuries 
of persecution and oppression—this refusal, as it is the cause 
of the hatred of Catholicism, as it is the cause also of se- 
cession from the Church (‘‘The saints had for three centuries. 
been calling in vain for the reform of the Church when the 
tempest of Lutheranism broke’’—p. 50, n. 1), so also it is 
the greatest practical obstacle to the reunion of Christendom, 
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INTEGRAL HUMANISM 


and as such is of first importance in the present context, the 
formation of the new Christendom. 

The criticism of anti-Christian humanism. If Marx is 
right in his criticism of Capitalist society, it is easy to see 
where, from the humanist standpoint, he together with every 
form of totalitarianism is wrong. Marxism is Manichee and 
anti-humanist precisely as excluding the liberty and the 
possibility of supernatural fulfilment, without which an 
integral humanism is impossible. 

With that criticism we are sufficiently familiar. The evils 
of liberal-democracy we are less ready to see. Yet it has led, 
and is more and more definitely leading, to a state of affairs 
far too similar, to a parallel sub-humanity and dethrone- 
ment of human and Christian values. A centralized control, 
a power uneasily divided between oligarchy and independent 
bureaucracy, encroaches more and more upon the rightful 
exercise of individual liberty, while at the same time allowing 
the evil despotism of money to enslave and degrade man- 
kind. There is always the danger that human government 
will be coercive of the wrong things. We are, in our demo- 
cratic state, becoming enslaved to a tyranny as rigid in its 
way as that of any Eastern despot. This is true of its direct 
activities; far truer, of other activities which it allows. The 
Big Business Man is often as powerful and as autocratic as 
a Pharaoh; but while the Pharaoh’s subjects often regarded 
him, wrongly, as some sort of god, the B.B.M.’s employees 
often regard him, rightly, as some sort of devil. It is 
primarily the lust for profit which governments have to 
constrain and which liberalism has so conspicuously failed to 
restrain. Hence the growth of the evils which have under- 
mined our society, and which, more than anything else, have 
turned a race of theoretically free men into a race of sub- 
men, of servile cogs in an inhuman machine. 

Yet here as elsewhere we must be faithful to the integra- 
tionist principle, we must not allow ourselves the over- 
emphasis of so many reformers, and throw away baby with 
bath-water. Christianity to-day calls for an industrial revo- 
lution. But we shall harm the cause of Christianity if we are 
merely destructive, if we exaggerate. Many will refuse to 
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consider the establishment of Christian order because they 
find its advocates fighting under the banners of Erewhon or 
Rousseau, and they have no desire themselves to return to 
Nature. But it is not a question merely of policy. To advo- 
cate the destruction of all machinery is to advocate what 
would lead to immense hardship and suffering; more, it is to 
advocate the surrender of our so hardly won conquest of 
material environment; more radically still, the abdication of 
a human faculty and vocation. ‘‘The disease of modern 
civilization,’’ as Mr. Dawson has put it, “‘lies neither in 
science nor in machinery but in the false philosophy with 
which they have been associated.’’ ‘‘The truth is,’’ M. 
Maritain writes, ‘‘that it is not the business of science to rule 
our lives, but of wisdom. The supreme task of civilization is 
not in the realm of transitive but of immanent activity; if 
we are really to make machinery, industry, science, sub- 
servient to man, we must make them subservient to an ethic 
of the person, an ethic of love and liberty. It would be a 
grave error to repudiate machinery or industry or science, 
which are in themselves good, and which we ought on the 
contrary to utilize, for the achieving of an economic of 
plenty. But we must choose between a civilization which is 
essentially industrial and a civilization which is essentially 
human and for which industry is but an instrument and 
subject therefore to laws other than its own’’ (pp. 208-209). 

The ingenuity which has created the machine age could be 
used to create a better, a Christian machine age. A right 
criterion, a right direction of invention and enterprise, these 
are what is needed. A positive, not a negative programme. 
The safeguarding and the perfecting of the creative faculty 
in man, in every man, is the Christian criterion; and with 
this, machinery as such is not necessarily incompatible. It 
can increase, not destroy, creativity. The town-building 
which is, or rather would be, possible with the aid of 
rationalized machinery implies greater creativity than the 
building of the agglomerate of huts which is possible without. 
(We should not scorn the possibilities of urban civilization 
simply because our towns are in fact so frightful, because the 
word “‘urban’’ has in fact sunk to such ignominy that we 
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INTEGRAL HUMANISM 


have to add an e, as in Smith, to make it polite.) It is 
essential, and it is possible, to have a machinery which 
both in the making and in the use of it does not imply sub- 
human service from man, which does not usurp what the 
hand can better do and ought to do, which helps the hand to 
do what without it it could not. At present, man is being 
made to do the dirty work of the machine; the machine must 
be made to do the dirty work of man. We should not forget 
the enormous effect the substitution of electricity for steam 
may have; and this not least in the way of promoting small 
enterprise, for small enterprise, coupled with the restoration 
of small ownership of property, is surely one of the keys to 
the recovery of human freedom. 

Small ownership. A society in which a man cannot call 
his house his own is on the way to becoming a society in 
which a man cannot call his soul his own. 

“‘St. Thomas teaches, as we know, that on the one hand, 
primarily in view of the exigencies of the human personality 
considered as working on and elaborating material and 
subjecting it to the forms of reason, the appropriation of 
goods should be private, since otherwise labour would be ill 
exercized; but on the other hand, in view of the primary 
destination of material goods to the human race, and the 
need each person has of these means in order to direct his 
life towards his last end, the use of goods privately possessed 
should serve the common good of all.... This second 
aspect has been completely lost sight of in the epoch of 
liberalist individualism’’ (p. 198). The Socialist or Com- 
munist reaction is no remedy to this neglect, for again, like 
most revolutionary doctrines, it tries to redeem one aspect of 
the truth by suppressing the other. ‘‘Precisely in order to 
extend to each individual in suitable form the advantages 
and guarantees which private property brings to the exercise 
of the personality, it is not a state-Socialist or Communist 
form, but, in our view, a form of partnership (sociétaire) 
which property should take in the sphere of industrialism, 
such that joint ownership (co-propriété) should take the 
place as far as possible of the wage system, and that the 
human person should be compensated for the conditions 
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imposed by machinery by the intellectual participation of 
labour in the birth and direction of enterprise’’ (p. 200). 

The working-out of this idea cannot here be followed. But 
the basic principle may be again recalled; we should not 
strive to recreate a dead past. In the economics of industry, 
‘‘the very interests of the personality demand a collectivity 
of property itself. . . the more enterprise is perfected by 
machinery, rationalization and the means of financial 
mobility, the more accentuated becomes this tendency to 
collectivism.’’ On the other hand, rural economy, ‘‘under 
modern forms, and utilizing the advantages of machinery 
and co-operation, would tend towards a renewal and re- 
vivifying of family economy and family ownership; and it 
is this rural economy, more fundamental than industry, 
which should first be assured’’ (p. 178). 

Again, the distribution of enterprise and ownership should 
be accompanied by a parallel distributism of political respon- 
sibility. Bureaucracy, unless it is opposed, will complete the 
de-humanization which the economic régime, basking in the 
laissez-faire atmosphere of liberal-democracy, has so suc- 
cessfully begun. Again a positive programme is essential. 
And of this, one element must surely be a large measure of 
devolution. How can a village, let alone a district, hold up 
its head when its life, its mores, its housing, and even its 
carousing, are controlled from Whitehall? 

Education, for example, has certainly lost far more than 
it has gained by centralization. The contemplation natural 
to the peasant is practically a thing of the past; and in its 
stead the child is given a mass of material information 
sufficient to enable the man to read the Mail, do accounts, 
and know the geographical position of Birmingham and 
Blackpool. We are, in other words, doing our best to 
produce the kind of public which falls an easy prey to 
the advertisements—to say nothing of the leaders—in the 
press. Once again, we should not advocate the abandon- 
ment of education because, like machinery, it would seem 
so far to have proved almost more of a curse than a 
blessing, but we ought surely to be urgent in working for 
its improvement, for the creation of an order in which the 
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child’s faculty of vision shall be not killed but perfected, the 
educational environment beautiful instead of ugly, its tech- 
nique not mechanical but personal, a matter not of arid 
regimentation but of fertile individual care and initiative. 

Whatever form of government may be in question, it is 
to the establishment of democracy in the true sense of the 
word that the new Christendom must aim, a démocratie 
personnaliste, compatible indeed with ‘‘organic differentia- 
tions and inequalities,’’ yet preserving as first condition of 
its structure the dignity and autonomy of the person. Then 
law ‘‘would find once again its moral function, the function 
of pedagogue of freedom, which it has all but lost in the 
liberalist state’’; it would concern itself with ‘‘the education 
of men to the end that they might cease at last to be under 
the law, for they would then do of themselves, voluntarily 
and freely, what the law prescribes—a thing that happens 
only to the wise’ (p. 196). 

These matters and many others are profoundly dealt with 
by M. Maritain in this book, and there is no need for the 
reviewer to stress its importance. In some ways, indeed, it 
is disappointing: the style is difficult, not least by reason of 
the constant enormous parentheses; the book as a whole, 
owing, as the author tells us in his preface, to lack of time, 
is not the exhaustive survey for which one had hoped, but 
remains substantially a course of lectures referring to, with- 
out embodying, his other works on the subject. But these 
are minor disappointments in view of the positive value of 
what is here given us. There is a section entitled What 
Should ‘‘A’’ Do? referring to the recent discussion in 
Christendom, Colosseum and BLACKFRIARS; the question is 
answered by the remark that this is the affair, not of the 
philosopher, but of the Church. Perhaps; yet this book, in 
principle if not in detail, goes far towards providing an 
answer. For the first condition of successful action is con- 
templation; it is useless to be busy about many things, to be 
a “‘sound, practical Catholic,’’ unless we are sure what we 
ought to be busy about and aiming at, unless we have 
thought rightly and deeply about the structure and constitu- 
tion of the earthly City of God. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE MEANING OF HISTORY 


IT is the nemesis of a cliché-ridden prose that a term may 
become trite yet stay ambiguous. The phrase philosophy of 
history covers four distinct approaches to three subjects, and 
before its relation to a Thomist scheme of thought can be 
considered it will be necessary to analyze the contrasted 
senses of the adjective ‘‘historical’’ and to determine the 
meaning of ‘‘Thomist’’ and of ‘‘philosophy.’’? Thomism 
may be conveniently defined as the application of the prin- 
ciples of act and potency to the study of the necessary and 
of the contingent. Philosophy' may be restricted to a con- 
summated human study in an ultimate causality: ‘‘consum- 
mated,’’ for as a science it implies the achievement of a 
certitude, not a content with an opinion; ‘‘human”’ since it 
is achieved through reason, not through the supernatural; 
“‘ultimate causality’’ since it is a search for origin, not for 
occasion, for undeviating principle rather than for contingent 
event. Such concepts are relatively simple, the complexity 
of history has commonly been expressed through a consistent 
use of analogy. 

The three primary divisions of modern historical writing, 
the Chronicle, the Myth, the Culture Study, seem contrasted 
rather by their perspective than by their object. Each is in 
intention a form of record of the past; the first in terms of 
the past, the second as an explanation of the present, the 
third often primarily as a premature reflection of the future. 

With Chronicle History a Thomist philosophy would seem 
to have no direct concern. Consciously objective in its 
method, it must in some measure remain confessedly con- 
jectural in its conclusions since it is an attempt to record 
events precisely as they happened and to judge of them as 
they appeared to their contemporaries, not as they appear 
to us. In 1936 this form of study is still in a phase of 
transition, for it has shown that clearest sign of vitality— 





1 For the relation of scientia and philosophia to English science 
and philosophy, cf. St. Thomas’s Commentary in the Metaphysics, 
lib. 1, lects. 1, 3. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE MEANING OF HISTORY 


the capacity to adapt. Its technique has been radically 
affected by modern scientific method, its purpose is being 
widened by a more vivid understanding of the nature and 
the extent of its primary sources. Personalized through the 
recognition of the value of private as opposed to official 
documents, it is becoming an attempt to recreate not merely 
the period but the human context. 


The elaboration of its technique, the growth of criticism 
into a critical apparatus and, curiously, the dwindling of its 
sales, tend to professionalize scientific history. Almost an 
art, it may yet be a guild. Yet scientific history can never 
become a Thomist science precisely since it can never be a 
cognitio certa et evidens. The new mass of contemporary 
and conflicting testimonies renders its theorizing inevitably 
tentative. Thomist principles may be applied to it; the very 
contingence of its conclusions reflect the distinction between 
created essence and existence. Thomist method can be 
paralleled by the fresh sense of the significance of the minute 
and yet at the close its generalizations will still remain upon 
the plane of Thomist opinion an adhaesio mentis cum 
formidine oppositi. 

A recent publication from the Oxford Press? will afford an 
illustration of this new scientific history. Mr. Armstrong 
edits, annotates and prefaces a manuscript that he has re- 
cently discovered in the Lille Archives. It is an account of 
the coup d’ état of 1483 written by an Italian priest, Mancini, 
resident at the time in London, perhaps in the service of the 
French court. The discovery has been recognized as of 
primary value. The new change in technique is apparent in 
the 120 notes with their elaborated cross-reference, their 
spontaneous scholarship and their poised scepticism. The 
heritage of an eighteenth-century classicism can be traced in 
the rhythms of the translation. The document suggests the 
limits within which modern medizvalism is restricted. How- 
ever objective its methods, research tends primarily to the 
discovery of the subjectively true. The strained, inverted 





2 The Usurpation of Richard the Third, by C. A. J. Armstrong 
(Oxford University Press; 10/-). 
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Latinity of the Italian priest conveys a sharply vivid impres- 
sion of a Plantagenet London, but it is less the city in which 
he lived than the city that lived in him; the nobles clad 
toracibus et cataphractis, the archers with their hands and 
arms of iron, the crowds in Thames Street and the hunting 
women, come to us as reflected by him as distantly remote 
as the Numidians. The echoed gossip of that London spring, 
the King’s use of emetic and the Duke’s death in the jar of 
sweet Falernian, like the reputed sorceries at the court and 
the naive stratagems of the Genoese, bring back a fifteenth- 
century shadow-land of distorted fact grouped round an 
isolated certitude, the self-revealed individuality of Domenico 
Mancini. At last analysis medizvalist research remains 
irremediably nominalist. 

In contrast to the strong vitality of English scientific 
history, the Myth would seem to belong to an outworn genre. 
This is perhaps to be regretted, for in England it has com- 
monly been associated with a tradition of great prose. In 
its essence it is an attempt to explain the present by recount- 
ing a story from the past. It has seldom been fiction, the 
level of its factual accuracy has often been high. It is only 
that the perspective is askew, for the story will mirror almost 
obtrusively the tastes as well as the convictions of the story- 
teller. Cobbett’s history of the Reformation is unintelligible 
without Cobbett, the History of England leads like an avenue 
to Holland House, and the greatness of the Decline and Fall 
can only fully be appreciated by those who share in the 
recognition of theocratic gloom. 

For history as Myth implies a dawn-like assurance in the 
efficacy of contemporary values. Possibly it is precisely for 
this reason that it is fading. It is perhaps significant that this 
autumn’s example’ should come from an earlier Europe than 
our own and reflect the happy certitudes and high ethic of 
penultimate liberalism. Such an achievement with its wide 
confidence and buoyant prose and well-defined horizon 
brings its own justification. To search it for its minor errors 





3 History of Europe, by H. A. L. Fisher; single volume edition 
(Oxford University Press). 
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would be as irrelevant and perhaps as brutal as to dissect the 
Fiorettt. 

It may be due to the self-conscious insecurity of so much 
modern civilization that the Myth is being replaced by the 
Culture Study, which in its more popular form is an attempt 
to gauge the future from the past. The success of the Decline 
of the West may be in part explained by the persistent 
ingenuity and sporadic insight of Herr Spengler; the theori- 
zing of the earlier Keyserling gained a certain charm from 
his perhaps too conscious breeding. Yet at least the weak- 
nesses of the school could be illustrated this summer from 
the most recent work of M. Berdiaev.‘ 


This slightly turgid study is in itself a cultural amalgam, 
thoughts may at times be Spengler’s, the mind seems that of 
Mr. H. G. Wells; the cultures summarized have the clear 
lines of his Utopias, while their makers—‘‘Aryans,’’ 
‘‘Semites’’ and ‘‘Hindoos’’—are as remote as his Selenites, 
and once again we meet the birth pangs of a struggling deity. 
Still, the method of presentation retains an endearing 
simplicity. The premisses are attractively naive and often 
original: ‘‘Carlyle, the most concrete and particular of 
historians, says that John Lackland came upon this earth on 
such and such a day. This is indeed the very substance of 
history’’ (p. 13). The argument follows a clear line of asser- 
tion: ‘‘How was it that the Greeks neither knew nor were 
capable of knowing the idea of history or of the historical? 
Simply because, in my opinion, the Hellenic world possessed 
no real knowledge of freedom’’ (p. 29). Throughout the neat 
lines of the structure bring some of the aesthetic satisfaction 
of Meccano. 

It is unfortunate that the conclusions are obscured by a 
few of the artifices of the mystagogue: ‘‘and thus the mys- 
tery of the anthropogonistic process is completed, a divine 
movement which brings about the genesis of God’’ (p. 57); 
“Our world aeon is coming to an end, the membrane separa- 
ting it from other worlds will burst like a ripe fruit’’ (p. 205). 
But at least it is suggestive that the ‘‘mysticism’’ seems 





4 The Meaning of History, by N. Berdiaev (Geoffrey Bles; 8/6). 
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related rather to that of Mme. Blavatsky than to that of 
conventional orthodoxy. M. Berdiaev has provided not the 
Philosophy but the Theosophy of history. 

A scientific and therefore a more restrained approach is 
represented in the recent volume of essays dedicated to 
Ernst Cassirer.® Fittingly they are heterogeneous. Many of 
them it would be irrelevant to analyze since they are sepa- 
rated irrevocably from Thomism by their clear defined post- 
Kantian horizon. Yet one grouping seems to indicate a line 
of possible rapprochement. The art studies by Dr. Erwin 
Panofsky and Dr. Saxl through the simple objectivity of 
their approach and the recognition of the value of the minute 
are on a plane very close to the Thomist; the treatment of 
time-forms in The Philosophic Character of History by Dr. 
Raymund Klibansky may suggest how these planes might be 
linked. For Dr. Klibansky develops a distinction between 
the Geschehenszeit, the Ordnungszeit and the Schicksalzeit, 
the time-in-which-things-happen, the time-in-which-things- 
are-ordered, and the time-form of history, which can at 
least be related to the familiar Thomist distinction between 
Time considered as a mere duration and Time considered as 
the measure of movement. It is significant that to Dr. 
Klibansky the time-form of history is quantitative secon- 
darily and primarily qualitative, and the time-aspect of each 
civilization is ‘‘specifically conditioned’ towards a clearly 
defined end. For to the Thomist Tempus ut mensura remains 
formally the measure of the growth of a perfection still 
realizable and so not yet realized—actus entis in potentia 
prout in potentia. 


If Cultural History is defined as the attempted record of the 
half-achieved development of a human grouping through the 
social activity of its members, a Thomist philosophy of it is 
perhaps admissible. Such a science would be analogically 
historical, since linked with time-sequence it would be retro- 
spect, not forecast; it would be Thomist, since linked with 
time-sequence as the measure of growth it would remain the 





5 Philosophy and History, edited by R. Klibansky and H. J. 
Paton (Oxford University Press) . 
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study of an act in potency. It might be a philosophy, for it 
could deal with a relatively ultimate if secondary causality, 
the cultural laws reflected in the interlocking series of ascer- 
tainable effect. A Thomist acceptance of the possibility of 
such causality seems a corollary from the four articles De 
Fato in the Summa.® ‘‘It is manifest that the ordering of 
effect can be considered in two ways. First as being in God 
Himself and thus the ordering of the effects is called Pro- 
vidence, secondly as being in the mediate causes ordered by 
God to the production of certain effects and thus it has the 
nature of Fate.’’"’? Because a philosophy of history would be 
a merely human study it would find its object in fate and not 
in providence, in the finite and the created rather than in 
the divine. Again, ‘‘the disposition of second causes which 
we call fate may be considered in two ways, firstly in regard 
to the second causes which are thus disposed or ordered, 
secondly in regard to the first principle by whom they are 
ordered.’’® Because a philosophy of history precisely as 
historical must be linked with phase-sequence it must find its 
object not in fate reflecting the unchanging but in fate as 
reflected in change; the reciprocal relation of mediate cause 
to mediate cause mirrored by effect in an inevitably transient 
civilization. 

Such a study in the sources of cultural achievement and 
decay would be a natural development from the school of 
the great Commentators. Although the conception of fate as 
a dispositio immobilis rebus mobilibus inhaerens is by origin 
Boethian it is woven into the texture of St. Thomas’s thought, 
since it is a segment of the distinctions between causalities, 
a sequel of the recognition of the contrasted relations of the 
letter to the pen, to the writer and to the writer’s world-view. 
Yet a development may be logical and still be premature. If 
it is possible to maintain that cultural laws parallel to the 
nineteenth-century laws of nature exist and are discoverable, 
it would be hopefully temerarious to suggest that they have 
been discovered. Cultural evidence is no more and no less 





6 Prima Pars, q. 116; cf. Contra Gentes, lib. 3, cap. 93. 
7 Prima Pars, q. 116, art. 1. 
8 Loc. cit., art. 2. 
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necessarily subjective than any form of individually garnered 
knowledge. Precisely since it illustrates mass movement 
rather than individual choice it may gain a certitude that 
detailed record-history will still lack; it is so far easier to 
forecast the reactions of the group than of the man.’ Yet it 
still remains conjectural, if not from an inherent necessity at 
least from a half-achieved technique. ‘‘Historical’’ science in 
its contrasted forms is still in embryo. 

Although this article has been an attempted solution of 
contemporary, if minor, problems, its method has been, at 
least in intention, that of thirteenth-century Paris. The thesis 
chosen was ‘‘Whether there can be a Thomist Philosophy of 
History.’’ The terms first defined were Thomist and Philo- 
sophy; the term distinguished by its contrasted senses was 
Historical. It has been concluded that scientific history is of 
necessity too conjectural, and Myth-history too subjective, 
to form the groundwork of a Thomist science. Cultural 
history has been subdivided into its practical and speculative 
forms: practical when it is an attempt to gauge the future; 
speculative when it is motived by a half-achieved desire to 
attain to an inherent truth in time-forms of development and 
decay. It has been suggested that with this last subdivision 
there may yet be a Thomist rapprochement, foreshadowed in 
the Summa by the treatise On Fate. Yet such rapprochement 
must still wait on the spasmodic growth of modern evidence. 

A Thomist Philosophy of History cannot yet be a fact, but 
at least it may remain a possibility. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 





9 Prima Pars,q. 115, art. 4 ad 3. A Thomist reaction to the modern 
controversy between historical determinism and catastrophism is 
perhaps suggested by St. Thomas’s treatises on the influence of the 
heavenly bodies. For this would seem to have been the form in 
which the problem of the cyclic determination of the past impinged 
upon thirteenth-century speculation. Besides qu. 115 of the Prima 
Pars, see Contra Gentiles, lib. iii, cap. 84-87. 
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AN EVANGELICAL APPROACH TO CATHOLICISM 


PRINCIPAL JOHN OMAN, invited to explain why he was 
not a Catholic, began with the following memorable and 
instructive words: 

For disbelieving anything there may be three good reasons. 
The first is that it is incredible; the second that it is not proved; 
and the third that it is inconsistent with beliefs conceived to be 
higher and more certain. On all three grounds I disbelieve the 
Roman claims, but I will deal with the last first, because, though 
less often dwelt upon, it is what is most decisive, and, what is 
more, it has a right to be. Nothing proves so much the reality of 
any faith as the making of contrary views incredible. There is a 
kind of facile catholicity of accepting all sorts of views, which is 
due merely to no one of them being sufficiently in the light to 
show that the others are in darkness. Moreover, by their positive 
direction our lives should be determined: and when we steadfastly 
pursue what we believe to be the higher road, the others simply 
reject themselves. In this way, I am not a Roman Catholic, 
primarily for the reason that all my conclusions regarding life and 
history are not only inconsistent with it, but seem to me higher as 
well as more certain.! 


This, the reason which on analysis will be found to be the 
one that most powerfully withholds men, especially thinking 
and religious men, from becoming Catholics, is, curiously, 
the one of which least account is taken by the zealous apostle 
and apologist. We may do our utmost to try to show that our 
Faith is not so inherently ‘‘incredible’’; we may do our 
utmost to ‘‘prove’’; we may strive to the best of our ability 
to meet the other on the same ground and be all things to all 
men. With the rational will we be reasonable; with the 
scientist scientific; with the poet poetic: to the Orthodox we 
appeal to the common ground of the Eastern Fathers and the 
First Seven Councils; for the Evangelical we shall trot out 
our “‘proofs from Scripture.’’ Yet, more often than not, we 
fail to persuade. 

And, more often than not, it is because we have failed to 
take account of the other’s fondest, and perhaps thoroughly 





1 Why I am and Why I am not a Catholic, p. 232 (Cassell). 
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sound, convictions. We make no impression, not because our 
argument is faulty, but because the conclusion is felt to be 
incoherent with what is already held, and perhaps rightly 
held. What we have to say is felt less to be untrue than to be 
irrelevant; or, more exactly, to be untrue because irrelevant. 
But the skilful and understanding apostle will often be less 
concerned to ‘‘prove’’ Catholicism, to show the credibility 
of Catholicism, even to remove misapprehensions of Catholi- 
cism, than to show the relevance of Catholicism to truths or 
partial truths already apprehended. For Catholicism, be- 
cause it is Catholic, is all-relevant. 

Hence, quite probably, the failure of much of our apostolic 
effort among all sorts of non-Catholics; more especially with 
non-Catholics of profound religious feelings and convictions; 
but most especially with Evangelical Christians. We quote 
our texts from our common Scriptures; we do our sum; and 
we show, we think irrefutably, that the answer is the Church 
of Rome. In our simplicity we marvel that we do not con- 
vince. We have failed to understand that the Evangelical 
cannot assent because, ‘‘prove’’ what we may, he cannot see 
that the Church of Rome has anything to do with the Gospel 
as he has learned it and as he passionately believes it. It is 
at best irrelevant, inconsistent, and therefore unacceptable. 
We for our part do not study his faith and are unable, in 
consequence, to see the relevance of Catholicism to it. So, 
between those who profess themselves Christians and who 
have become separated into two great mutually uncompre- 
hending groups as a result of the upheavals of the sixteenth 
century, a great gulf is fixed. Less are they now two op- 
posed, intolerant and hostile camps than, what is more tragic 
and less easily remediable, two groups entirely disparate and 
uncomprehending. 


For this reason a book? published early this year, written 
by the Subwarden of the Anglican Theological College at 
Lincoln, deserves far more serious attention, even from 
Catholic readers, than it seems to have received. It well 





2 The Gospel and the Catholic Church, by the Rev. Arthur Michael 
Ramsey, M.A. (Longmans; 7/6). 
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sums up the tragic situation that faces us, and the way in 
which it must be met: 


When reunion has been discussed, there has often seemed to be 
an impasse between two types of Christianity. On the one hand, 
there is the Catholic tradition which thinks of the Church as a 
divine institution, the gift of God to man, and which emphasizes 
outward order and continuity and the validity of its ministry and 
sacraments. To the exponents of this tradition, unity is inconceiv- 
able apart from the historic structure of the Church. On the other 
hand, there is the Evangelical tradition which sees the divine gift 
not in the institution but in the Gospel of God, and which thinks 
less of Church order than of the Word of God and of justification 
by faith. This tradition indeed emphasizes the divine society of 
the redeemed, but it finds it hard to understand the Catholic’s 
thought and language about order and validity and his insistence 
upon the historic Episcopate. The two traditions puzzle one an- 
other. The one seems legalistic; the other seems individualistic. . . 

A fresh line of approach seems needed. Those who cherish the 
Catholic Church and its historic order need to expound its mean- 
ing, not in legalistic and institutionalist language, but in evan- 
gelical language as the expression of the Gospel of God . . . (p. 8). 


To outline the possibilities of such a fresh line of approach 
is the task that Mr. Ramsey has set himself: ‘‘to study the 
Church’s order not in institutionalist terms but in terms of 
the Gospel, and to ask (to give one example) whether Epis- 
copacy tells of some aspect of the Gospel which would lack 
expression if Episcopacy were to be abandoned. Thinking 
along these lines, the author reached the conclusion that the 
structure of the Catholic Church has great significance in 
the Gospel of God, and that Apostolic succession is important 
on account of its evangelical meaning”’ (p. vi). 

The book falls short of perfection owing to two serious 
limitations. The first arises from the restriction which the 
author has imposed upon himself by his very method; in this 
sense we may say that the strength of the book is also its 
weakness. The determination to avoid ‘‘institutionalist 
terms’’ has led Mr. Ramsey to pay too little heed to the 
explicit ‘‘institutionalism’’ to be found in the New Testa- 
ment: his treatment of the crucial question of the character 
of the Apostolic office as conceived and instituted by the 
Master is, in consequence, inadequate and insufficiently 
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convincing. A more serious defect arises from the fact 
that, in his evangelical approach to Catholicism, the author 
has not clearly comprehended his terminus ad quem. 
Himself an Anglican, his apprehension of Catholicism is 
usually inadequate, not seldom mistaken. He is, for ex- 
ample, haunted by the spectre of ‘‘a Papacy which claims to 
be a source of truth over and above the general mind of the 
Church and which wields an authority such as depresses the 
due working of the other functions of the one Body’’ (p. 65). 
His thoughtful chapter on The Truth of God, though contain- 
ing much that is fundamental, sound and precious, betrays 
an inadequate idea of verbal revelation and the nature and 
function of dogma. Here and there the remarkable freshness 
and originality of outlook and treatment are marred by the 
repetition of hoary misunderstandings common to the litera- 
ture of ‘‘anti-Roman controversy.’’ The Second Part of 
the book, an historical sketch which expressly disclaims 
thoroughness, suffers in particular from misunderstandings 
of historic Catholicism; though it is to be remarked that 
many of the author’s criticisms of post-Reformation and 
contemporary Catholic practice are drawn confessedly from 
Catholic sources. 

We prefer, however, to dwell on the book’s positive 
achievements rather than on its shortcomings, grave as 
many of these may be. Its value lies in the fact that it is a 
pioneer effort, and in large measure a highly successful 
effort, to bridge the gulf between the ‘‘Catholic’’ and the 
‘Evangelical’? outlooks and mentalities. It succeeds in 
showing that an organized Catholic Church is not merely 
contained in the New Testament writings but is the necessary 
complement of the Gospel message itself, is indeed so much 
part and parcel of it that without it the Gospel message can- 
not be understood nor lived except in an emasculated and 
truncated form which enervates and dilutes its own content. 
This is a considerable achievement; and it should have the 
effect not only of making Catholicism (though, sadly, itself 
in truncated form) intelligible and acceptable to the evan- 
gelical, but may well enrich our own understanding of the 
inexhaustible riches of our Catholic inheritance. 
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AN EVANGELICAL APPROACH TO CATHOLICISM 


The earlier chapters, in particular, are superbly done; a 
masterly example of what may be called synthetic positive 
theology. They would be remarkable if only for their style, 
for their simplicity of diction and exposition, for the blending 
of solid, exact thinking with crisp, vigorous language, for 
the complete absence of that jargon and dead metaphor 
which often makes the Mystery of the Church so uninviting 
in the literature associated with the Liturgical Movement. 

Mr. Ramsey sees that, for the modern mind, the problem 
of ‘‘the Church’”’ is the problem of its relevance. More pre- 
cisely, ‘‘the Church’’ does not impinge itself on the modern 
mind as a problem at all: it is irrelevant; it does not 
‘‘matter.’” 

Throughout the centuries the Church of God has had both its 
devoted adherents, who would die for it, and its persecutors, who 
have sought to destroy it. Thus, both in love and in hatred, men 
have reckoned with it seriously, and have been compelled to think 
out their attitude towards it. But at the present time there is a 
very different mood widespread, one of apathy and bewilderment 
which asks, ‘‘What is this strange thing, the Christian Church? 
Whatever can it mean? What relation have its services, its hier- 
archy, its dogmas, its archaic and beautiful language, to the daily 
troubles of mankind?’’ This bewilderment leaves many to pass 
the Church by, since it seems to do and say so little about the 
things that matter supremely—world peace, social reform, the 
economic tangle. ‘‘And is not the Church itself divided with 
controversy?’’ Surrounded by men and women too apathetic 
even to be hostile, the Christians are driven to think out where 
the relevance of the Church really lies (p. 3). 


One remembers grimly that there are countries where the 
Church is still regarded as supremely worth the extremes of 
love and hate; but as an estimate of the situation in our own 
country the description can hardly be gainsaid. To most of 
our fellow-countrymen the Church is just one of ‘‘the 
Churches’’ and all of them are equally irrelevant. The majo- 
tity, even of Christians, have lost any sense of its real mean- 
ing. Mr. Ramsey shows how the real meaning of the Church 
lies where the Evangelical least expects to find it and feels it 
to be least relevant: in the Gospel of the dying and rising of 
Christ. He outlines the divine economy of salvation: its 
foreshadowing in the Old Testament; its fulfilment in the 
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Incarnation, the Passion and the Resurrection. ‘‘One died 
for all.’’ But ‘‘therefore all died’’ and through assimilation 
to Him in His dying and rising are all to find salvation. That 
is the Gospel message, for ‘‘this event, born in eternity and 
uttering the voice of God from another world, pierces deeply 
into our order of time, so that the death and resurrection of 
Christ were known not only as something ‘without’ but also 
as something ‘within’ the disciples who believed’’ (p. 28). 
We are shown the consequences of this: the social character 
of the economy of salvation expressed in the Gospels in the 
idea of the Kingdom, and in the Epistles in the idea of the 
mystical Body; how this in turn postulates a universal 
Ecclesia, a Catholic Church, with visible unity, hierarchy, 
episcopacy, Baptism, Eucharist, liturgy, creeds. Each in 
turn is seen to be supremely relevant to the Gospel even as 
the evangelical understands it; each to be its necessary corol- 
lary without which the Gospel message is itself incomplete. 

We will not attempt to summarize Mr. Ramsey’s closely 
thought-out and closely written achievement; it must be 
studied, with due critical discernment, in his own pages. 
But we think that his book is even more important as a 
promise and a hope than as an achievement; for its sugges- 
tions than for its accomplishment. To the apologist and the 
reunionist alike it should be an inspiration to tackle seem- 
ingly insoluble problems in a new and more fruitful way. 
But, above all, it discloses an unfamiliar line of approach 
to the penetration and appreciation of the Mystery of the 
Church; and even the Church’s own members are not always 
fully aware and appreciative of her essential relevance to 
themselves in the divine plan of redemption. 

VicToR Waite, O.P. 
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... WE HAVE ALWAYS WITH US 


THERE are some books whose line of approach sets up a 
train of thought in the reader’s mind. Quite apart from their 
intrinsic value, their very existence calls attention to some 
great problem, and only the more urgently when the problem 
is as obvious and the method of approach as honest as the 
day. In J Took Off My Tie! Mr. Massingham has written a 
book of singular integrity and clarity of purpose; a book 
which has some of the clumsiness arising from profound 
honesty. Few writers succeed in attaining to such perfect 
unselfconsciousness as this author. The subject described is 
the life of a group of tenants in two or three houses in a side 
street in the East End. The book, as was almost inevitable 
from its subject, has suffered extensively at the hands of 
reviewers and has received a good deal of rather treacly 
praise. By some papers it has been regarded as a document 
or a sign and as other tiresome things. Mr. Massingham’s 
treatment of his subject is non-sentimental rather than un- 
sentimental, and a writer of less integrity would have sup- 
pressed the character of little Annie Morgan knowing how 
the childhood of the poor throws the British Public off its 
balance. I Took Off My Tie is a record of actual experience 
and the author shared, in so far as he was permitted, the 
lives of the people he describes. 

The situation is one which possesses its own inherent 
impossibilities, for there are really only two alternatives. 
One may be taken as an ‘‘observer’’ from another social 
world, and that cannot be the prelude to intimacy, or one 
may be regarded as an outcast sinking through one’s own 
depravity, and this cannot lead to any measure of respect. 
That this should be so is really not regrettable, but is in some 
respects rather encouraging as evidencing the ‘‘resolved 
privateness’’ of English life. None of the characters in the 
book appear to have been Catholics either in actual fact or 
by submerged tradition, and there is no discordant element 
in his description such as Catholicism might have introduced. 





1 Heinemann; 7/6. 
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But to pass from the book to the question. How far is 
Catholicism in England divided into these zones? If the 
zones exist does any one succeed in penetrating them, do 
the priests, do the laymen? 

The following suggestions are thrown out tentatively as 
the result of a somewhat limited experience. In the first 
place the parish priests (whether secular or religious) in an 
industrial area have a definite place and an acknowledged 
right in the life of the community and they are always, on 
sufficiently official occasions, welcome. The prevailing 
sentiment would still welcome the presence of a priest at 
a death-bed. But what if one has not got a bed? That is the 
crux of the situation. It would seem that the line of cleavage 
establishes itself between those who have a regular tenancy 
of a room or rooms and those who have not. In the first case 
a certain standing in the neighbourhood is assured. There are 
rights and obligations. If a family with children is concerned, 
the school may provide a certain link between the mothers. 
The head teacher will appear as an inevitable public charac- 
ter binding together all those who deal with her (or him). It 
is at this point that priests certainly possess a great advan- 
tage. They are paid for by the people and are not clamped 
down by any public authority. Some of the money of the 
family goes in outdoor collections and in the plate and some 
to the public house. Is it too much to hope that there is an 
air of intimacy engendered in the gathering together of the 
coins for these so personal expenses? In the old days it was 
not the priests who raised the most money who were the least 
popular. An old Catholic woman sitting beside the hob is 
proprietary in her attitude towards the school for which she 
paid in school collections for so long. It was one of the 
strengths of the industrial Catholicism of the nineteenth 
century that the schools and churches were the people’s. 
They had paid for the benches and the heating, and sub- 
consciously through their Irish respect they did not forget 
that they had also paid for the upkeep and the very presence 
of their priest. It is pleasant to remember the proprietary 
pride that the Catholic poor have had in the lungs of the 
mission preachers. 
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. . . WE HAVE ALWAYS WITH US 


The paternalism of the last generation among the clergy 
bound priest and people close together. Their fortunes were 
interdependent and interlocked in those days before the rise 
of the Labour Party when they had no more genial saviour 
than Mr. Gladstone. The long, unending, rooted pastorates 
may not have made for efficiency, but they certainly did 
make for that use and wont which issues in affection. There 
was a warm feeling for the old landmark as he strode by in 
his top hat. And it was in the red baptismal registers of the 
Manning period that the genealogies of that section of the 
populations which had come across after the Famine were 
contained. There was something of a chosen people, some 
hint of the Jews in Egypt about these close-knit colonies; the 
priest whom his flock understood so well, and then, remote 
and alien and only too beneficent, the Pharaoh of Victorian 
government. But if that was true of the 1880’s, how far is it 
true to-day? It is a difficult question to answer. Possibly it 
still holds good of certain parts, but this is the result of the 
workings of grace rather than nature. Again a great body of 
the clergy have now a clear realization that it is the industrial 
areas which, so to speak, matter most, where most can be 
achieved and where the penalties of neglect appear most 
serious. The desire for holiness seems very frequently in this 
generation to issue in an explicit wish to serve the poor. At 
the same time it has been a hard change over in many areas 
from that old paternalism. It is easy enough to say that we 
require in this generation a more resilient sympathy, but it is 
difficult to explain, even to oneself, what one means, and it 
is still harder to imagine the practical measures in which this 
would issue. Perhaps what we all need is the apostolic spirit, 
the desire to serve the image of God in the faithful, the 
resolute determination not to function slowly as cogs in a 
machine, and that freedom which we can only gain by not 
being self-regarding. But this must be driven further, the 
quiet and sheltered virtues can only serve to repel the shelter- 
less. The modified organization of the calm and ordered pos- 
session with which we are familiar in the life of the Church is 
admirably arranged as a background from which the clergy 
can act on those who live frugally or moderately within the 
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established system. But to deal with the possession less 
adequately would seem to need a lack of possession. 

It does not seem that the submerged population, those 
without status, can easily be reached by our present methods 
or by any flexible variation of them. For the homeless one 
would need a complete absence of material ties such as some 
of the first friars envisaged. As matters stand the seculars, 
Dominicans and Franciscans are perhaps equally near to and 
equally remote from an intimate contact with the really desti- 
tute. This is not in any way to belittle the very real sacrifices 
which the vow of poverty entails on those called to the reli- 
gious state, but it is a fact of experience that those who best 
appreciate the sacrifices of religious poverty, as we know it 
in this century, are the middle classes and not the very poor. 

It is inevitable that organization of religious life should 
tend to grind away that complete and, so to speak, irrespon- 
sible poverty that is associated with the name of St. Benedict 
Joseph Labre. It is not this that is especially required to- 
day, for that chosen destitution which, perhaps, can alone 
provide full companionship for those in profound poverty 
will be allied in the Catholic mind with an ultimate deter- 
mination to attempt the formation of a society which shall 
have no outcasts. But surely a great work could be achieved 
if some of those vowed to a religious poverty shared the 
destitution of the poorest of Christ’s poor. Meanwhile for 
all those who are called to work among the Christian people 
we need a profound sympathy with the unprivileged and an 
acutely critical discernment in regard to the various political 
remedies which are offered to us. It is a help to us if we are 
naturally sceptical of the offerings of the ambitious. We 
should be hurt, too, by windy phrases. 

The same difficulties that apply to the priest in his ap- 
proach to the really destitute equally affect the layman. 
Freed as most Catholics are from sentimentality, how much 
we should wish to possess a prayer-driven desire for truth. 
It is good to realize that the situation exists even if we can 
only guess at the remedies. 

D.-G. 
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PLAIN TALKS ON FUNDAMENTALS 
Ill. Revelation 


CATHOLIC doctrine rests on two foundations: the revela- 
tion of God in nature, and the historic Revelation given to 
man which culminates in the coming of Jesus Christ. 


We have already said something of how God is revealed to 
usin nature. We have seen that there is not a phenomenon in 
the world around us or within our own consciousness that 
does not tell us something of God, which can be so much as 
explained fully without some reference to a God, a creative, 
dynamic, supreme Intelligence and Will. The very existence 
of phenomena postulates the existence of such a One; their 
varied goodness and beauty tell us something of the goodness 
and beauty of God. 


Yet, what nature has to tell us about God is not wholly 
satisfactory for many reasons. Although it is a fact that all 
phenomena in some measure reveal God, it is certainly not a 
fact that all men have found themselves capable of realizing 
that God is revealed to them in the world around them. The 
human mind is commonly too weak, too prejudiced, to be 
able to penetrate all that nature has to tell it; to see in 
phenomena the reflection of God’s attributes; to reason out 
patiently and accurately all that nature implies. Some, in 
consequence, have even professed to deny or doubt that God 
exists; others have mistaken, in various ways and degrees, 
the reflection of God for God Himself and have identified the 
world with God; others, again, though finding themselves 
compelled to recognize divinity in nature, have been unable 
to see that the various perfections and beauties and powers 
in nature are the reflection of one source of all perfection, 
beauty and power, and so have come to worship a multitude 
of divinities—a god of the sea, a god of the mountains, a god 
of this or that river, a god of love, a god of war. God’s 
infinite perfection is necessarily refracted in finite natures, 
but not all men have been able to see this or that the multi- 
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tudinous perfections of nature are each but partial reflections 
of one Infinite God. 

But even were all men capable of learning from nature all 
that it has to tell us about God, the result would be far from 
satisfactory. Indeed, the more patiently and thoroughly we 
study God in nature, the more we become convinced that 
there is infinitely more to know. Such a study of nature in 
fact raises more problems than it solves. Nature itself teaches 
that God infinitely transcends nature, it can teach us that 
God is man’s last End, in the possession of Whom alone 
man’s infinite cravings can be satisfied; that our souls must 
for ever be unquiet unless they can attain to and repose in 
Him. Man’s yearnings are infinite and can be satisfied only 
by possession of the Infinite; yet man’s nature and powers 
are finite and consequently incapable of attaining the Infi- 
nite. And not only that does nature teach us: it reveals 
to us not only perfection, goodness, beauty, power; but 
also evil: pain and suffering, physical and mental: above 
all, the ever-present reality of human iniquity within us and 
around us ever withholding us from our ideals and our God. 
What is the meaning of evil? More important: how is it to 
be overcome? How deal with pain? How break down the 
barrier of sin between ourselves and God? 

To that nature and our own thought can give no answer. 
Rather, they face us with an insoluble problem, a hideous 
tragedy. Man appears as a tragic object, doomed by the 
very nature of things to eternal frustration; ever craving, 
whether consciously or not, to attain the Unattainable; ever 
unable to fulfil his purpose, to reach his End, to possess his 
God. A being of infinite desire, yet possessing only finite 
power further weakened by sin: such is man as nature and 
his own reason reveals him. 

Now, we hold it to be historic fact that God Himself has 
supplied the solution. What finite power cannot do, infinite 
power can do; and we hold it to be fact that God has 
revealed Himself to man by a formal explicit Revelation, 
and has told man how he can, if he will co-operate with 
divine power, attain his fulfilment, the satisfaction of his 
boundless yearning, his last End. 
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God has spoken to man. That is what we mean when we 
speak of Revelation with a capital R. We hold that to be 
historic fact. 

God has spoken to man. That is an assertion to which 
many modern minds seems absurdly naive and inherently 
impossible. We must say a word or two about these difficul- 
ties. The principal objections against the Catholic idea of an 
historic Revelation may be reduced to two: the first is mainly 
philosophical, and has its roots, as Pius X said, in the 
“Copernican revolution’ which Emmanuel Kant introduced 
into philosophical theories of knowledge. A ‘‘Kantian’’ out- 
look, it should be said in passing, is almost part and parcel 
of our ‘‘modern consciousness’’ ; and profoundly affects our 
way of looking at things even if we have never heard of 
Kant, let alone read him. The child who is told that he does 
not ‘‘see things,’’ but only experiences certain changes on 
the retina of his eye, is on the highway to becoming a good 
little ‘‘Kantian.’’ According to the ‘‘Kantian’’ criticism of 
the Catholic idea of Revelation, the whole idea that God has 
spoken to man and that words can tell us truth about God 
and our relation to Him is absurd, because words cannot tell 
us ‘‘truth’’ about anything. The whole idea of truth as the 
conformity of mind with being, of thought as the reconstruc- 
tion of a reality which is independently of our own thought 
(an idea which our common-sense persists in assuming), is 
rejected as a medieval naiveté. On this theory (a theory 
which it is of course impossible to act upon in practice) there 
is no such thing as objective truth—and consequently no 
words can express the truth of God. It should always be 
remembered in fairness that Kant’s own object was to defend 
the validity of human knowledge; but what he did in 
effect was to divorce the human mind from reality: the 
“noumenon,’’ the thing-in-itself, was always inaccessible to 
it. Thus cut off from any hope of reconstructing reality in 
the mind, or, in other words, of attaining truth as it had 
hitherto been understood and as instinctive common-sense 
still persists in understanding it, the followers of Kant have 
been compelled to substitute ‘‘experience’’ for objective 
thought. The human mind can only co-ordinate experience; 
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and ‘‘truth’’ becomes ‘‘coherence’’ for the Hegelian, or 
‘‘workableness’’ for the pragmatist. 

Some thirty years ago some of the keenest minds in the 
Church tried to square Catholic teaching with these philo- 
sophical preconceptions. The result was the heresy which 
has come to be labelled ‘‘Modernism.’’ In effect it cut at the 
root of traditional Christian teaching. Revelation, according 
to these men, was essentially experience; words were no 
more than attempts to express and communicate our ex- 
perience of God. Doctrinal formulas, the teachings of Scrip- 
ture, had to be regarded less as God’s message to men than 
as human efforts to express man’s feeling about God. 

‘*Modernism’’ had to be condemned. If followed to its 
logical conclusions it knocked top, bottom and sides out of 
the idea of Christian Revelation. Qui locutus est per pro- 
phetas, we say in the Creed. God has spoken to us by the 
prophets. 

That does not involve, as a second objection would have 
it, anthropomorphism. It means simply that God, by His 
almighty power, has enabled chosen men to utter and write 
truths about Himself and about how man is to save his soul 
and attain to God. He has used human instruments, using 
human words and human ideas, to convey truths which 
man by his own powers could not have discovered. If we 
recall what we have said previously about how human 
words and propositions can convey truth about God, this 
presents no difficulty. God, who is all-powerful and all- 
present, empowers His prophets so to link together ordinary, 
everyday words that they will express truths which He wills 
that men should know: truths about Himself, truths about 
men’s selves and the destiny to which He has called them 
and the means He has ordained whereby they may fulfil 
their calling. 

It was by slow degrees that man had to be so instructed 
by God. At first this self-revelation of God was little more 
than a promise, a preparation. A slow, painful historical 
process was necessary to wean the minds and the hearts of 
men away from false conceptions of God and false concep- 
tions of themselves. It is the story of that process that is 
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related to us in the Old Testament. Gradually a chosen 
people, an obscure oriental tribe, was brought from heathen 
beliefs and practices to acknowledgment of the one true 
God, to an ever clearer and more spiritual understanding of 
Him. A succession of prophets was given them to convey 
this progressive Revelation. By faith in that Revelation 
were the people of Israel themselves to be saved; it was their 
historic mission to bring to the world the knowledge of the 
true God and to prepare the way for the Saviour of all. 

For all this Revelation through the words of chosen pro- 
phets was but a preparation for the climax of Revelation: 
the Incarnation of the Truth of God Himself. No longer 
mere truths, but the Truth; no longer prophets to point the 
way, but the Way Himself, no longer mere human words 
but the divine Word made man. Himself God, He reveals 
God to man in His own Person; Himself man, He calls on 
men to be one with Him in His dying and rising and so to 
come with Him to man’s last End, to God. Revelation can 
go no further; He is Alpha and Omega. And He demands 
faith, not merely in human words that convey truth about 
God, but in Himself, His own Person. And he demands 
faith, not of one chosen people, but of the whole world, for 
His message of salvation is for all. He commands that it be 
proclaimed throughout the whole world, to every creature. 
To His Revelation He demands a universal response, a 
Catholic faith. 

Of faith, which is man’s response to God’s Revelation, we 
cannot speak now. But something more must be said before 
we conclude this all too brief sketch of the idea of Revelation. 
Because the Word was made man, because our faith is no 
longer based merely on the words of God-inspired prophets, 
although God Himself has shown Himself to us and how we 
are to attain to Him, this does not mean that human words 
can now be dispensed with; that we can believe in Him 
without the mediation of doctrinal formulas. Words, spoken 
or written, are still indispensable to convey the Christ- 
Revelation itself to us. While He was still living and working 
among us, Our Lord spoke—spoke human words—to con- 
vey the truth about Himself and His Kingdom to men. And 
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He commands His Apostles to convey that truth to others 
by words: ‘‘Go and preach.’’ The fact of Christ, the truth 
of Christ and His salvation, has to be conveyed to distant 
nations and times, to you and me, and it is still by human 
words that it must be so conveyed. The Word is conveyed to 
others by words, the Truth by the enunciation of truths. This 
necessity was imposed on His followers from the first, at 
Pentecost. ‘‘Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted up his 
voice and spake forth unto them. . .’’ (Acts ii, 14). It was 
with a gift of tongues that the disciples were then endowed. 
‘‘The multitude came together and were confounded, be- 
cause that every one heard them speaking in his own lan- 
guage . . . Parthians and Medes and Elamites . . .’’ and the 
rest (Acts ii, 6-12). 

It is still, therefore, in words that divine Truth is brought 
to us. Ona future occasion we must discuss how it has come 
about that that Truth is contained in the doctrinal formulas 
to which we are accustomed. But we have already progressed 


far by recalling the great fundamental of our faith, on which 
all our faith and all our hopes are built, that ‘‘God in various 
ways and at various times has spoken to our fathers through 
the prophets, and then in these latter days has spoken to us 
by His Son’’ (cf. Heb. i, 1). O. P. 





PATRON AND ARTIST! 


THIS book consists of two lectures, the first on The Normal 
View of Art, the second on Liberty and Discipline. We wish 
it were possible to have them delivered and redelivered in 
every public place (not specially Art Schools) in the English- 
speaking world; for the principles they enunciate are pre- 
cisely those which our civilization most completely flouts and 
most needs to know. Such a wish is, however, not only 
“‘crying for the moon,’’ it would also be no more than 
“locking the stable after the horse has gone.’’ It is much too 
late now to hope for any widespread and deliberate reform 





1 Patron and Artist: Pre-Renaissance and Modern, by A. K. 
Coomaraswamy and A. Graham Carey (Wheaton College Press, 
Norton, Mass.; $1). 
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of our world; what we must expect is such a complete break- 
down of our palpably inhuman and therefore doomed insti- 
tutions as will place us again in a state of primitive simplicity 
and barbarism and thus make possible a new growth, and 
eventually a new flowering, of the human and humane spirit. 
Meanwhile the existence of such lectures is all to the good. 
It is, under divine providence, possible that some memory of 
them will survive to fructify the new dark age which is 
obviously upon us. ‘‘My words shall not pass away,’’ and 
the words printed in this book are so clearly conformable to 
the Word which was in the beginning that we may hope for 
a like permanence. 

To write a “‘review’’ of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s lecture is in 
fact an impudence; the only proper review would be a com- 
plete reprint. It has a clarity of vision which amounts to 
holiness. Its contemporary freshness serves but to show how 
eternal wisdom is appropriate even in Boston or Birming- 
ham. If we may be acquitted of impudence, we will simply 
quote the following: 


.. . in the normal view of art, the activity of making is never 
thought of as having beauty for its aim or end. The work of art is 
always occasional; there is always some definite thing to be made, 
not just anything. Beauty, like goodness, is an indefinite concept: 
one might as well make up one’s mind in a general way to ‘‘do 
something good’’ as to ‘‘make something beautiful’’—the result 
will be ‘‘affected’’ or dilettante, not to say ridiculous in either 
case. One acts with some particular good in view, not in the 
interests of goodness for goodness’ sake. In the same way only a 
madman will make for the sake of making, or talk for the sake of 
talking. The most enthusiastic cook does not cook for the sake of 
cooking but has guests in mind. It is not then an aesthetic urge or 
psychological discontent that sets a healthy man to work, but 
some specific problem, set by the patron’s needs. . . The maker’s 
point of view is that a thing can be well and truly or badly and 
falsely made . . . it is the philosopher who comes along and says 
“What you have made is beautiful’; to whom the workman 
replied, “I’m glad you like it’’ (p. 28). 

... the beauty of the work is an accident in it, and not its 
raison d’étre. What then is beauty for? The traditional answer is 
very definite. Beauty is a source of delight, but not an end in 
itself; it is a summons to action. The function of beauty is to 
attract us, not to itself, but to that which is beautiful. Beauty can 
be felt, but what beauty has to do with is cognition. Beauty is 
that aspect of the truth which attracts us to the truth. The value 
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of rhetoric is to adorn, not the statement for its own sake, but to 
attract us to the content of the statement. (‘‘A speech,”’ said St. 
Augustine, ‘‘seeking verbal ornament beyond the responsibility 
to its burden is called sophistic,’’ and “‘About what does the 
sophist make a man so eloquent?’’ asked Plato.) No great artist 
had ever in mind only to please, but to conduct. Dante, for 
example, had no literary ends in view when he composed the 
Divina Commedia; he himself assures us that his whole aim was 
the practical one of leading men from misery to happiness. . . . 
The normal artist has but one concern, the good of the work to be 
done. He gives himself over to the theme, without reserve. It 
never occurs to him to sign his work, nor to exhibit [it] anywhere 
but in the place for which it was made. There could be no greater 
evidence of the unreality and superfluity of modern art than the 
ambition of the artist to be represented in a museum (p. 32 seq.). 


In these passages is stated the thing which, above all else, 
needs stating to-day. Nothing is more characteristic of the 
worldliness of our bourgeoisdom or more indicative of its 
hellward direction than the prevailing conviction that beauty 
is the raison d’étre of art. It is difficult to find words strong 
and clear enough to condemn this notion. It has not only 
poisoned our world from its beginning (the Renaissance was, 
indeed, nothing else but a manifestation of its working) but 
it poisons the politics even of reformers. Neither in Russia 
nor in Italy or Germany is there any sign that either people 
or politicians have expunged the poison, or intend, or wish 
to do so. The divorce of ‘‘art’’ from work and of beauty 
from use is the very mark of capitalist England and America; 
neither in communism nor in fascism is there any sign that 
any other gods are to be worshipped than those to which men 
of business bow down. In Russia, as they proudly advertize, 
they have ‘‘culture parks’’ and they have cleaned up the 
ancient Christian pictures that they may be better to Jook at. 
Neither in Germany nor in Italy have they destroyed the 
museums or closed the art-schools. What more can we do or 
not do in England? Nothing could show more clearly the 
superficiality of all our political jerrymandering and the 
futility of the bloodshed caused by our ‘‘revolutions.’’ No- 
body wants an essentially better world; the sole concern of 
reformers is simply the better or worse distribution of 
quantities. 


Christianity is the revolution; but even Christians do not 
know it. Christ came that we might have life and might 
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have it more abundantly. But the abundance is not of 
material goods; for ‘‘he that loseth his life shall save it.’’ 
Happiness is what all desire; but there is no possibility of 
obtaining it except by visiting the fatherless and the widows 
in their affliction and keeping unspotted from the world. 
Beauty is what all men love; but there is no possibility of 
getting it except by undivided attention to the true and the 
good. So convinced are we that ‘‘art’’ is the work of special 
people and that ordinary people are only concerned with it 
in their leisure time, so convinced are we that the object of 
work is leisure and that sanctification is superstition or, at 
most, a thing reserved for Sundays, that the identification of 
art with useful work and of work with holiness will seem not 
only ridiculous but monstrous. 

In this matter Catholics must obviously be the worst, 
because the most culpable offenders. For the most part we 
make no protest against anti-Christ (we notice it only when 
we are affronted in our persons or in our property) and we 
are as proud as any Pharisee to think that ancient Christian 
works are thought well of in our museums. In short, the 
bourgeois world is damned, not because it despises aesthetic 
appreciation, but because it isolates it upon a pedestal and 
worships it. And Catholics are to blame because we fail to 
see and to act upon the fact that Christianity is, and has 
been from the beginning, a revolution, a turning away from 
Solomon in all his glory. A bourgeois reader will of course 
aver that all this talk about ‘‘art and beauty’’ is unimportant 
compared with faith and morals and the revival of commer- 
cial prosperity. Naturally he will fail to see how faith and 
morals are concerned with right living and right working and 
that commerce is primarily dealings in things and not in 
money. Naturally he will fail to see that his worship of 
“‘art’’ is only a means of escape from his obligations in 
justice and charity. 

The lecture of Mr. Graham Carey complements its pre- 
decessor and carries the argument on to the plane of practical 
advice to practical workmen. We might complain that he is 
unduly optimistic as to the possibility of a revival of sanity 
in our civilization and as to the efficacy of a reformed train- 
ing in our art-schools, but his exposition of what he calls 
“the four artistic essentials,’’ purpose, materials, tools and 
imagination, and of the need of right purpose, good materials 
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and technique and imagination freed from the shackles of 
academic conventions and worldly valuations, is both 
illuminating and stimulating, though we think he is not 
altogether right in supposing that imagination before the 
Renaissance was less disciplined than it has been since. In 
our view it was as much subject to discipline, but of a 
more intellectual and less materialistic kind, hieratic, not 
academic. 

But the following has never been more neatly or more 
truthfully said: ‘‘{[The workman must] be paid for his 
services, but the pay is not his end, but a means to enable 
him to keep on working. With the man of commerce, the 
reverse is the case. With him the work is not the end, but a 
means to enable him to keep on getting paid’’ (p. 65). 

Eric GILL. 





CHANNEL CROSSING, 1838 


‘‘LONDON was a bumper,’’ wrote old General Dyott in his 
diary for 1838, ‘‘foreigners in abundance.’’ Here! are some 
of them. Dr. Mathew starts with Queen Adelaide, 677 
tons, a Deptford built schooner-rigged paddle-wheeler with 
the new feathering floats, riding alongside the stone quay at 
Calais, and tells of her passengers, most of them crossing to 
attend Queen Victoria’s coronation. In previous works his 
treatment has been admired of the little Carthusian world 
before the Reformation, of the Celtic peoples about Queen 
Elizabeth, of the English Catholic minority in the seven- 
teenth century. Now he evokes the decade after the Reform 
Bill: chokers and oysters and muffins and grog, fretwork 
iron verandahs, the London and Greenwich viaduct railway 
—‘‘the enginemen are most judicious and the carriages are 
accompanied by guards in the livery of the company’’— 
steamers so new-fangled that in rough weather it was feared 
the machinery might break loose. 

The book is a delicate and allusive study of the different 
conventions and temperaments displayed when the vessel 
runs aground in a fog. Serene round the whist table 





1 Steam Packet, by David Mathew (Longmans; 6/-). 
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sits privilege, the Austrian Ambassador, the Russian Envoy 
Extraordinary, the Minister of the brand-new Hellenic 
kingdom, and Lady Augusta born a Somerset. A shabby 
Carlist courtier is less assured, though he stands for a polity 
older than the Holy Alliance and Badminton House, more 
defined than the bourgeois monarchy of Louis-Philippe 
represented in the first-class saloon by M. Gratry. Fora 
European order more ancient and secure, Mgr. Beccaria is 
writing in his cabin, ‘‘in an even light he could see his reports 
and their weaknesses and their passage through the Congre- 
gations in Rome, the venerable prelates and the gradual and 
sometimes retarded victory of balanced argument.’’ There 
are, besides, Mr. Burnaby with his gold seal and fob and 
mind improved by the Annual Register, solid in his hope of 
industrial Progress and satisfied with the contract he has 
secured for railway construction in France; Mr. Copleston, 
with his memories of Edgworthstown and anticipations of 
high table at Magdalen, his taste for a sound Madeira, a 
prosaic dignity even in his snores; Mr. Willcocks bear- 
leading a deficient young Honourable; Miss Stourton, re- 
covering from her illness and the miseries of foreign bed- 
rooms, ‘‘a relief to feel that to-morrow night she would lie 
at Ford’s Hotel in Manchester Street and on the next day 
would be at Wardour.’’ 


The second class saloon supplies the excitement and 
movement, a democracy seen close at hand; the polyglot 
servants, English, Croat, Russian, Styriote; servile yet dis- 
trusting their masters. Here, too, is Padre Atanasio, a 
Passionist for the English mission, uncomfortable in his new 
English broadcloth, more confused than frightened by the 
dangers of the sea; and Miss Barlow, the personal maid of 
Lady Augusta, ‘‘the hunting and the gentlemen’s evenings 
were naturally of course beyond her experience and she had 
always reproved the footman who tried to give her details 
of these doings.’’ Her knowledge of the precedence of rescue 
comes to her assistance, what a relief to be an Englishwoman 
in an English ship. 


This study, to adapt Dr. Mathew, offers material apposite 
to an elegant reverie, a tasteful piece of work with the 
delicate mother-of-pearl upon the dark background and the 
subdued nacreous tint. The style, like the sea, is calm, 
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not stormy. Of contemporary expression the tone is more 
that of 
The cool café, the cabriolet, 
Cigars and macaronis, 
And rouge et noire, and eau sucré 
And conversaziones. 
than of 
Oh Jimmy Greenacre, 
You shouldn’t have done it, Greenacre, 
You knocked her head in with a rolling-pin, 
You wicked Jimmy Greenacre! 


The cheap tallow and dirty thick fingers and the sweat 
marks round the nostril, these are noticed, but the author 
writes with the fastidiousness of one of his first class passen- 
gers. The humour is quiet and unwavering, like the walk 
of a cat. Count Lombay remembers ‘‘how the abbés of 
adequate birth would gather, breathing in the atmosphere 
of opportunity, moving slowly round as soft and buoyant as 
gold fish in a pond, carefully and quickly breaking the 
surface. There in the ante-rooms of the Sicilian court they 
were pressing gently, waiting for morsels. And then they 
had their perpetua! interest in moral questions, the soft and 
questing phrase, the encroachment on the individual. An 
intimate disgust arose within him at the thought of the 
clinging line of the soutane, the buckled shoes.’’ 

The flash-backs we expect from the author are too 
naturally and variously contrived to be reduced to a for- 
mula; his touches of detail always serve to suggest a com- 
plete situation, Miss Barlow thinking of the sedlitz powder 
and camphorated ointment, Mr. Willcocks descanting on 
that masterpiece of Mr. Landseer entitled The Old Shepherd's 
Chief Mourner, Tom Rattenbury, the ship’s boy, dreaming 
of beating up the Java channel in a typhoon. 

Tuomas GILBy, O.P. 
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HEROISM THROUGH HUMILITY. Pére Sertillanges, O.P., con- 
tributes to LA VIE SPIRITUELLE (October) some thoughts 
which will be ‘ound helpful by the many who entertain a 
sneaking fear tit ‘‘the foundation of the Christian virtues’’ 
induces timidity and paralyzes action. We translate freely: 


It is often supposed that humility and cowardice go together, 
and that the man who makes little account of himself will make 
little success of life. This is the very reverse of the truth. ‘‘Timidity 
is a disease of pride,’’ says M. Francis Chevassu. The really 
humble man has no fears; for does not fear arise precisely from a 
solicitude for oneself? Once I have disregarded my ego as some- 
thing negligible, nay contemptible, what reason can I have for 
fear? Ambrose before Theodosius; Chrysostom before Eudoxia; 
Thomas More before Henry VIII, these are examples of the hero- 
ism of humility. Never can one raise one’s head so bravely in 
the face of the world, of circumstances, of dangers and obstacles, 
unless one has bowed it in humility before God. When reality 
affrights me, I have only to make this interior act of humility in 
order to affright it in its turn. 

Nietzsche has defined heroism as a state of soul in which the 
subject no longer takes account of himself. If we accept this 
definition, we may say that the humble man is always heroic, for 
everything is to be preferred and dared before his own personal 
interests. He expects to be contradicted, thwarted, misunderstood, 
calumniated: is it not always thus when we refuse deliberately to 
follow the crowd? The humble man cares nothing for all that; he 
cannot be discouraged. Once he has made up his mind, no per- 
sonal considerations will hinder his carrying out his resolution. 
Nothing is too costly to him who makes no calculations. His 
humility disarms his enemies; for what can be done to harm a 
man who has once made up his mind to be of no account? .. . 

It was, I think, M. André Suarés who said, ‘‘Pride has as much 
resemblance to courage as has a soul in hell to a soul in heaven.”’ 
The soul in heaven, absorbed in God, is on fire with Him, stayed 
by divine power; the soul in hell is left to feed upon itself, it has 
turned away from the source of strength and is abandoned to 
despair. 

The humility which fears nothing will dare everything for the 
interests it has substituted for the interests of self. It will exhale 
God, says St. Thomas Aquinas, for it has already inhaled Him. 
It will be ready to dare all things for the truth and the good. It 
will act with equal energy in big things and little, for it is deter- 
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mined to do all things. It will seek no reward and no praise, for 
it will deem the greatest reward to have nothing. . . . 

Moreover, humility being uninhibited by any personal con- 
sideration, being unconfined by any selfish ambition, will engender 
a limitless courage which will stop at nothing. It will forget what 
has been accomplished and think only of what remains to be 
done; its left hand will not know what its right hand doeth. It 
defies paralysis and premature age, engenders an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. Above all, it will never compromize with that 
servility of which Saint-Beuve thought when he wrote, “‘La 
plupart des hommes célébres meurent dans un véritable état de 
prostitution.”’ 

The prostitution of ideals is for those who ask of life wealth, 
praise, glamour, an idle tranquillity. He who has made renounce- 
ment of self for the One Thing Necessary will persevere to the 
end. He clings to it without fussiness, without fear, without 
becoming disheartened. It is enough for him to seize opportuni- 
ties without seeking renown or publicity. Les étotles, qui seules 
savent l'heure, ne tintinnabulent pas. 


SIMPLICISM is, apparently, an American neologism for a vice 
which we have often denounced, and of which, perhaps, we 
have more often been guilty, in these pages. It is thus de- 
scribed and trounced by John A. Loftus in THE COMMONWEAL 
(September 18): 

Simplicism is a habit of mind prompting thinkers to ignore 
difficult technical aspects of a problem in favour of a solution 
drawn with neat logic from high and remote abstractions. It is 
the tendency to find single cure-alls and panaceas for complex 
diseases requiring each its particular treatment. It is the urge to 
reduce all the tangled threads of causation to a single irrelevant 
generality. It is the defence-reaction which escapes analytic 
thinking by claiming the solution is ready to hand. It is always 
grandiose; usually eloquent; inevitably facile and futile. The 
simplicist attitude is doing the Church no good. 

A particularly conspicuous manifestation of the simplicist men- 
tality is found in the triumphant I-told-you-so tone with which 
“‘Apostleship-of-the-obvious’’ writers point out the relevance to 
current economic problems of various passages in the two famous 
encyclicals. Of course Leo and Pius made observations relevant 
to present-day issues. It is platitudinous to say so. But do or do 
not those papal documents lay down a tangible programme of 
resettlement that is, in some not-too-remote way, applicable to 
economic maladjustments in America to-day? If they do, what is 
it? What is to be done, and why? How do the programmes of 
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various secular groups agree or disagree with the papal pro- 
gramme? What correlation can be established between Catholic 
theory and mensurable facts in the economic order? Answer these 
questions. Stop these interminable reiterations of generalities. 
Then perhaps the Church will be recognized more widely as a 
reconstructive social force; and will have greater objective claim 
to boast of itself as such. 


Another simplicist battle-cry is the complacent and perpetually 
repeated assertion that our doctrinal riches can heal society’s 
wounds, that the sanity of Christian thought will open the path to 
social rehabilitation, that our inherited spiritual tradition con- 
tains all the remedies for economic and social disorder. This is 
simplicism riotous and untramelled; at the bottom of it is sheer 
mental sloth. It is a string of half-truths. Those who talk in this 
smug vein are oblivious of the gap between our large ethical 
theorizations and the concrete conditions of contemporary indus- 
trial civilization; they are unwilling to set to work on all the hard, 
close thinking that must be done before that gap will ever be 
bridged... . 

The chief gaucherie of the simplicist camp is to advance plati- 
tudes as cure-alls for economic sickness. First place among these 
platitudes is easily taken by the doctrine that the Church’s 
wonderful salvific function for the economic order is to bring 
about a renewal of the Christian spirit that will operate automati- 
cally to adjust all ills. A beautiful thought. Like all platitudes it 
is, of course, true—more or less. It is the Church’s function to 
bring about this spiritual renewal, or at least to strive to bring it 
about; and when it is come, it will make all things new—probably 
(I find it hard to speculate with any sense of realism on such an 
exalted and distant eventuality). But it is clearly not going to 
happen in our generation, nor for many generations to come. A 
leavening process is necessarily slow. Meanwhile the world shrugs 
its shoulders and sets about trying to fix a bad situation of to-day. 
A spiritual Golden Age of centuries hence is a poor remedy for 
current problems. . . . 

[Simplicism engenders among outsiders] an attitude of mingled 
scorn and pity toward Catholic assertions of competence to solve 
social and economic problems. This attitude will continue to be 
strengthened and justified, so long as Catholics advance banali- 
ties, generalizations and highly simplicist solutions, rather than 
tealistic analyses. It is high time to cancel this pretentious smug- 
hess; to cultivate an approach that will not disdain to be humble, 
objective, scientific, concretely constructive. The skeleton of an 
essentially sane Christian tradition we already have, to give 
strength and coherence to that which we shall build around it. It 
is time now to do the building. 
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It is time, too, that these things were said. But if sim- 
plicism may be a dangerous escape-mechanism from the 
facing of hard and complex realities, so too may an ex- 
aggerated fear of simplicism give a plausible excuse for sloth 
and inertia. The impossibility for most of us of thorough 
study of the complexities of a problem must not be allowed 
to dissuade us from doing our best with inadequate equip- 
ment in the hope of making some contribution towards their 
solution. If we may yet venture a platitude: our crying need 
is for co-operation of theologians and moralists with experts 
in other fields: between clergy and laity. 


PROGRESS AND PROCESS. We suspect a trace of clerical sim- 
plicism in an article on Social Atavism by Fr. H. E. G. Rope 
in the current number of THE CROSS AND THE PLOUGH in 
which he offers high praise and severe criticism of Fr.Tindal- 
Atkinson’s remarkable study on The Music of a Dead Cul- 
ture in the February BLACKFRIARS. Referring to pp. 117- 
119 of the article he says: ‘‘It is begging the question and 
assuming the truth of the progress theory condemned a few 
pages earlier, to call normal human life ‘social atavism.’ To 
condemn the peasants of France and Eastern Canada and 
the healthier part of mankind as ‘social atavists’ betokens an 
Anglo-centric criterion which is indeed an anachronism!” 
Fr. Tindal-Atkinson condemned no authentic peasantry; 
and he assumed the truth of no progress theory. He simply 
faced what Fr. Rope seems to prefer to ignore, the historic 
fact of a radical cultural change of which, whether for better 
or for worse, we are the inheritors. Rejection of Progress, a 
judgment of value, does not justify our rejection of historic 
Process, which is a judgment of fact. Nor, because we can- 
not regard ‘‘the greed of commercial Jacobins for an act of 
God,’’ can we regard its historic outcome as other than a 
reality—our reality—which divine providence has permitted 
to be the milieu in which we are to proclaim and spread the 
Kingdom of God. We cannot re-establish right values until 
we face real facts; we must accept, if we cannot acquiesce i 
or approve, our historic destiny. Fr. Tindal-Atkinson faced 
the problem and stated it admirably, though he confessed he 
did not know the answer. Fr. Rope, by confusing fact with 
value, runs away from the problem and declines to look for 
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an answer. Perhaps the problem is insoluble, save by a real 
“act of God’’ and the coming of the new Dark Ages described 
by Wells and, far better, by John Collier in that grim novel 
Tom’s a-cold. But meanwhile we have no business to shirk 
it by confusing issues. 


MUST R.C.S BE C.O.s? Laymen also may be perilously 
simpliste when they come to treat of delicate and complex 
matters of faith and morals. The very urgent problem of 
conscientious objection on the part of Catholics in modern 
warfare is one with which professional theologians seem very 
reluctant to deal. Mr. E. I. Watkin in cCOLOSSEUM shows no 
such bashfulness. It is a well-known fact (though not per- 
haps so well-known as it should be) that many competent 
theologians hold, with varying qualifications and very vary- 
ing degrees of tenacity, that under modern conditions the 
declaration and initiation of war can never or seldom be 
justified conformably to Christian principles and Catholic 
tradition. This view, which is certainly very tenable and highly 
probable (though quite respectable arguments have been 
advanced against it) is raised by Mr. Watkin to the dignity 
of a certainty, although the reasons which he advances, 
though weighty, can hardly be regarded as scientifically 
conclusive. From this he goes on to argue that participation 
in such a war involves co-operation in evil, and that conse- 
quently Catholics have the ‘‘duty’’ to refuse military service 
and “‘should be conscientious objectors.’’ We have no wish 
to gainsay Mr. Watkin’s conclusion, to which he is fully 
entitled and which is certainly arguable; but we would urge 
that, failing an explicit declaration on the part of ecclesias- 
tical authority, a conclusion which places such an immense 
burden on the Catholic conscience should not be advanced 
so categorically without very much better reasons than 
those brought forward. Many factors ignored by Mr. 
Watkin must be considered before so startling and onerous 
a conclusion can be stated with the necessary scientific cer- 
tainty. Of particular importance is the distinction between 
the rights and wrongs of initiating a war (with which theo- 
logians have been chiefly concerned) and the rights and 
duties of the individual citizen once the war has broken out 
when many other factors and interests become involved be- 
yond the original casus belli. The Spanish revolt forms a 
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striking example. Many a Catholic adherent of the CEDA 
may, before the outbreak, have held strongly that the use of 
force against the Popular Front would be morally wrong 
and, even subsequently, have considered the military rebel- 
lion unjustifiable. Nevertheless, once the war had become a 
fact, many who deplored it may have rightly and reasonably 
considered it their bounden duty to join the insurgent ranks 
as the only means, under the circumstances, of saving their 
country from Bolshevism. Recognition of this distinction 
would seem to be implicit in the attitude of the Holy See 
towards the Ethiopian war. Before that war, the Holy 
Father did everything in his power to prevent it and con- 
demn it in advance; but once it had broken out the efforts 
of the Holy See were reasonably confined to bringing it to a 
speedy conclusion and prevent its spreading. This important 
distinction is but one of many which must be borne in mind 
before we can charge Catholics with being necessarily guilty 
of mortal sin when they take part in modern warfare. Mr. 
Watkin’s article will, however, be valuable if it induces 
moralists to give more thorough consideration to this ex- 
tremely difficult and delicate matter which may, at any time, 
become an urgent one for the consciences of Catholics. 
We welcome, too, a leaflet announcing ‘‘Pax,”’ 


an association of those who maintain that spiritual activity and 
personal integrity are the first means towards the removal of the 
causes of war and that all men of good will have the duty to work 
actively for peace and justice; and that, meanwhile, individuals 
have the right to abstain, on grounds of conscience, from any sort 
of warlike activity. 


The association, which is under the presidency of Mr. 
Watkin, has as a primary object ‘‘To give practical support 
and professional help to those of any nationality who at any 
time come into collision with the civil or military authorities 
on account of conscientious refusal of military service.’’ Its 
“‘Principles’’ are: 


Though the use of force for the vindication of an undoubted 
right is in some circumstances and under certain conditions allow- 
able to mankind, both individually and collectively, nevertheless 
under the conditions of to-day in all wars waged between nations 
for national ends the moral and physical evils involved must 
enormously exceed any possible legitimate gains by either side. 

For this and other reasons such wars are morally unjustifiable 
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It follows that those who are convinced of the truth of this have 
the duty to do every legitimate thing in their power to remove the 
causes of such wars and to encourage policies and individual 
action that would hamper warlike activity, and consequently 
have the right and duty to refuse to take part in such wars. 


Delete ‘‘and duty,’’ and we should be more inclined to 
give ‘‘Pax’’ unqualified support. 


CATHOLICISM AND FASCISM. English Catholics may take a 
legitimate pride in the cleaning-up process which their Press 
has undergone in recent years in the matter of sectarian 
bigotry. Not so long ago, pointless gibes at the vagaries of 
Anglican dignitaries and clergymen—gibes sometimes true, 
seldom charitable, never helpful—formed the stock-in-trade 
makeweight for many Catholic editors. To-day such a feature 
in our Catholic weeklies is so rare that its unprovoked appear- 
ance would cause astonishment. Anglicans, however, would 
seem to have less reason to take pride in THE CHURCH TIMES, 
which, clinging tenaciously to the older tradition of polemical 
“‘religious’’ journalism, seems still to think any stick good 
enough with which to beat ‘‘Rome.’’ After a pontifical and 
categorical pronouncement in its issue of October 2nd to the 
effect that ‘“The Roman Church is now aligned with the 
Extreme Right,’’ it followed up in the next number with 
this unbelievable nonsense : 

We have said, and we repeat, that the Roman Catholic Church, 
with its immense international influence, is now definitely allied 
with the forces of reaction. We have said, and we repeat, that 
this is a fact of the most profound importance. Incidentally, we 
are naturally encouraged by the fact that such distinguished 
Churchmen as the Archbishop of York and the Dean of 
Winchester take our view of the situation. Fr. Woodlock has 


been making another heroic attempt to rebut our view of the 
situation. . . . 


(‘“‘Repeat’’ is right.) Having made the most of Fr. 
Woodlock’s recent journalistic enterprizes, THE CHURCH 
TIMES concludes: 


The attempt, obviously organized and officially directed by the 
Roman Catholic authorities, to excite British opinion in favour of 
the Spanish rebels depends largely on inflaming indignation 
against the outrages committed by the Government forces. . . . 
The Roman Catholic Church cannot get out of it. Its most in- 
fluential spokesmen in England eulogized the Abyssinian cam- 
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paign as an effort to extend Christian civilization. Its priests and 
its lay apologists are now busy describing a military rebellion, 
supported by foreign Powers and largely dependent on Moslem 
mercenaries, as a war for the Christian Faith. The Roman Church 
is definitely allied with extreme reaction, and the wise judgment 
of the authoritative leaders of the English Church may yet save 
the Faith. Rome is for slavery, Canterbury for liberty. 


Modestly declining to put in a claim to be ‘‘influential 
spokesmen’”’ of the Roman Catholic Church, we would 
nevertheless submit gracefully that a perusal of our pages in 
recent months, with their quotations from numerous “‘in- 
fluential’’ Catholic periodicals, might have convinced THE 
CHURCH TIMES either that ‘‘the attempt obviously organized 
and officially directed’’ has been singularly inefficient or 
that Rome’s ‘‘slavery’’ is singularly unservile. (And we 
seem to remember that BLACKFRIARS, in common with many 
other Catholic periodicals, was pretty severe about the Abys- 
sinian war.) While it may suit THE CHURCH TIMES to regard 
Fr. Woodlock as a ‘‘spokesman,’’ and to ignore our humble 
selves and the many who think with us, it yet deserves to be 
recorded that periodicals more representative of the Society 
of Jesus than those controlled by Lord Rothermere and 
Lady Houston view matters somewhat differently. The 
(English) MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART (October) pub- 
lishes a fine appeal for Prayer for Spain: 

It is of importance if we are to pray aright, and in a way 
pleasing to God, that we should have right thoughts about the 
struggle, and right feelings in regard of both the warring parties. 
It is not enough to feel indignation against those who have out- 
raged the Blessed Sacrament and killed or tortured priests and 
nuns. It is not enough, even, to feel compassion and admiration 
for these who have died because they are the servants of Christ. 
The Archbishop of Westminster, giving directions for a triduum 
of reparation, says: ‘“We are convinced that the disorders which 
afflict us, class strife, social unrest, international hatreds, wars, 
are permitted by God as a chastisement for the world’s neglect 
and defiance of His law,’’ and he goes on to ask whether we, 
Catholics, have not paid too little heed to the warning uttered by 
Pope Leo XIII nearly half a century ago: ‘‘The cause of the 
poor and the toilers is the pressing question of the hour.... A 
temedy had to be found, and found quickly, for the wretchedness 
= misery burdening, so heavily and so unjustly, the working 
classes.”’ 

We cannot, then, think of the Spanish war merely as a waf 
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between religion and irreligion, between Christ’s cause and that 
of Satan. Practising Catholics are fighting on both sides. And 
while there may be many among the Rights who have a ‘“‘thirst 
after justice’ for the poor, and many among the Lefts who are 
merely seizing the chance to vent a hatred against God that 
comes straight from hell; yet the remote, but real, cause of this 
war is certainly the social injustice condemned by the Popes. We 
cannot therefore, while we pray, take sides absolutely. If we 
condemn, as we must, the indifference of a Government that, 
before the conflict began, tolerated the savage destruction of 
churches, and has openly aimed at the ruin of all religious educa- 
tion; yet, also, it is not our part to judge as to the necessity of 
an armed rising, or to justify the manner in which it is conducted. 


The Editor of THE MONTH, claiming a superior acquain- 
tance with the facts, is positive that the Spanish revolt 
was justified and that the Spanish insurgents are not Fascists 
(what then is this ‘‘authoritarian’’ state proclaimed at 
Burgos?), but adds a timely note on Catholicism and 
Fascism : 


Those who are under the delusion that the Catholic Church is 
somehow in alliance with Fascism had better read and ponder the 
long and vehement protest by the Pope issued on June 29, 1931, 
against the outrages, preceded by calumny and accompanied by 
violence, committed by a so-called Catholic State run on Fascist 
lines. It has been published by the C.T.S. with the title Non 
abbiamo bisogno ... [In it the Pope] went on roundly to con- 
demn as unlawful the taking of the Fascist oath of obedience to 
civil authority imposed by the State even on children, unless it is 
qualified by profession of allegiance to the Catholic Faith, and he 
exposed the whole endeavour of the [Fascist] Government ‘‘to 
monopolize completely the young .. . for the exclusive advan- 
tage of a party,’’ as ‘“‘based on an ideology which clearly resolves 
itself into a real pagan worship of the State.’’ In the end, though 
he refrains from condemning Fascismo as a whole, yet in its own 
interests he points out clearly ‘‘what is contrary to Catholic doc- 
trine and practice in the programme and activities of the Party.”’ 
Non abbiamo bisogno stands ever for Catholic guidance as a 
thorough unveiling of the unsound pretences of Totalitarianism. 


We commend this authoritative and most vigorous of 
Encyclicals to the notice of THE CHURCH TIMES. 


“PASSING THE BUCK’’ heads a pungent article on anti- 
Communism by Mr. Donald Attwater in THE COMMONWEAL 
(October 2) from which we extract: 
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Communism can be successfully fought only by removing the 
causes of Communism. These causes are, for the people at large, 
economic and social. Economics as such is no concern of Chris- 
tianity; but if economic and social conditions are fraught with 
injustice and oppression, then it is the business of Christianity to 
refuse avoidable co-operation with them and to protest loudly 
and unceasingly at their continuance; and it is the duty of 
individual Christians to make those protests effective by the 
appropriate means, whatever they may be found to be. Until 
serious Catholics, rank and file as well as leaders, realize that 
economic and social injustices have a greater claim on their 
attention than sectarian interests and girls playing tennis in 
shorts, Communism will increase, priests will be burned alive, 
nuns ravished. A Catholic workman writing recently against 
the ‘‘means-test’’ ended his article with the words, ‘‘Our Cath- 
olic leaders are not very active in this matter. Small wonder 
the Catholic workers follow the Communists’ lead.’’ Plain 
truth. 


In other words, Communism must be fought, not with hot air, 
not with politics of the Right, but with true religion, with faith, 
hope, charity and justice. One of the gravest dangers is that 
religious people allow themselves to be thrown by Communist 
violence and success into the arms of opposite parties in which 
Christians should not be found (just as the converse happens). 
Processions of our Lady accompanied by men triumphantly 
waving rifles, and ‘‘anti-Red’’ militia whose uniform includes a 
badge of the Sacred Heart, churches used as arsenals by anti- 
Communist troops (all reported recently from Spain, the last by 
a well-known Italian Catholic)—these are the sort of thing that 
give colour to Communist charges against Christianity, that con- 
firm the belief that Catholics will stick at nothing to ‘‘down”’ 
Communism and uphold flagrantly unjust social and economic 
systems and the material possessions of the Church. The fact that 
Communism would establish a system fundamentally in opposi- 
tion to the divinely created nature of man must not blind us to 
the fact that in so far as they testify against oppression and 
wickedness Communists are right. When we protest as loudly and 
more effectively, then they will be forced again to say (as Peter 
Maurin excellently puts it), ‘‘See how these Christians love one 
another,’’ instead of, as at present, ‘‘See how these Christians 
pass the buck.”’ 


CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC WorLD (October): Aldous Huxley, 
Moralist by Theodore Maynard. 
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CHRISTENDOM (September): The Editor’s Civil War in Europe, 
Waldemar Gurian’s Christianity in the Third Reich, C. S. 
Gillet’s Nature and Grace, and W. G. Peck’s The Sacramental 
Principle (a first-rate summary of Thomism) are all outstanding 
contributions to Christian sociology. 

CROSS AND THE PLOUGH (Michaelmas): Action Stations by Vincent 
McNabb, O.P.: ‘‘You have begun,’’ but ‘‘we are beaten.”’ 

DowNsIDE REviEw (October): What is to be done? by Dom 
Christopher Butler, and The Problem of Knowledge by Dom 
Mark Pontifex are particularly noteworthy. 

EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY (October): Meetings between 
Catholics and Orthodox—and Protestants: Fr. M. J. Congar, 
O.P., relates some experiences and suggests possibilities. 

Esprit (October) consists almost entirely of a Manifeste au 
service du personnalisme by E. Mounier. 

HocHLanp (October): Dr. Theodor Haecker continues his impor- 
tant contributions to the philosophy of art with a consideration 
of Schénheit. Die Niederlage des Moralisten—noch einmal: 
our ‘‘Scandalphobia’’ Comments commented. 

IRENIKON (Juillet-aoit): Le probléme unioniste: the author of 
Wrestlers with Christ summarizes usefully the thought of Oskar 
Bauhofer on reunion. 

Pax (October): The War on Religion in Spain: vivid first-hand 
accounts by Catalonian monks disclosing its popular character. 

SowER (October): Praying for Spain, a Sermon by F. H. D.: 
“There are rights being defended on both sides, and terrible 
wrongs done on both sides . . . nothing good can come of a 
civil war like that.’’ Purity and Sex, an Upper School Con- 
ference by Henry St. John, O.P. 

Viz INTELLECTUELLE (September 25): Examen de conscience pour 
notre temps by Jean Guitton: the more reputable reasons for 
the instinctive ‘‘conservatism’’ of Catholics. 

Viz SPIRITUELLE (October): La Shiritualité de Karl Barth by 
Gaston Rabeau: the spiritual value and shortcomings of crisis- 
theology. Faut-il désirer que les dissidents tombent dans 
Vindifférence religieuse? or Is it better to have no religion than 
to be a practising Protestant? Some would say, Yes; Fr. M. J. 
Congar gives an emphatic and reasoned No. 

ZEIT IM QUERSCHNITT (October 1): Penguin’s Berlin premiére 
with Der Ursprung des Gotteshasses. Also a remarkable article 
by Max Pribilla, S.J., on overcoming misunderstandings be- 
tween Catholics and Evangelicals. Z.1.Q. is a useful literary 
digest, with lighter fare provided by grave nonsense from 
Nationalsozialistische Monatshefte. 

PENGUIN. 
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REVIEWS 
CHRISTIAN LIFE AND LITURGY 


THE ART OF SUFFERING. By Louis Bertrand. Translated by E. F. 
Peeler, with Introduction by C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed 
& Ward; 7/6.) 

For the Christian suffering finds its apotheosis on the Cross. 
The fact of Christ’s Passion does more than make pain bearable; 
it gives suffering a meaning and radiance which makes the Saint 
embrace with joy what the Stoic endures with an impassive resig- 
nation. Our physical nature has a healthy and universal dislike 
of pain of any kind and in this it seems in conflict with the out- 
standing examples of Christian teaching. Where the physician 
suspects a neurosis, the theologian sees a normal manifestation of 
supernatural Charity. In most cases we will grant the theologian’s 
point that Christianity provides a divine incentive for suffering, 
but the mystery still remains enshrined in a greater Mystery. 
Under the stress of personal pain nature seems to come upper- 
most. We are children of an age which faces suffering with far less 
equanimity than the ancients possessed: every day brings for our 
bodily and mental solace an easier anaesthetic, a new refuge from 
pain and a fresh distraction from tiresome and uneasy thought. 
How far do we fall short of the Christian or even the old pagan 
attitude towards the ineluctable fact of suffering? Do we try to 
accept, to endure, or to escape? 

M. Bertrand’s book accepts the fact of suffering, covers its 
whole sorrowful range quite plainly and simply, and attempts no 
facile solution of its profound mystery. Its value is manifested by 
its title. We must learn the art of suffering and accept it for our 
consolation. With a deft skill he first treats of the approach of old 
age, contrasting the attitude of distress and contentment at its 
approach in the persons of a woman of fashion and a modern 
Epicurean. There is a warning against fruitless escapes: ‘‘To 
drive away old age with the aid of memory is as futile as driving 
it away with a lipstick”’ (p. 31), and the uncomfortable reflection 
that the ancient world met old age with the therapeutic methods 
of the spirit, while the modern world denies it by attempting to 
Tejuvenate the body. 

The second part spares the reader nothing in its catalogue of 
human suffering, and again contrasts past and present. The 
great Hospital of the Saltpétriére in Paris with its palatial buil- 
dings for housing the incurables and the insane, like all the older 
foundations, has the aspect of a royal palace, and a ‘‘symbolic 
significance far surpassing its external object’’: in the terms of its 
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Royal Charter the inmates were regarded as ‘‘the living members 
of Jesus Christ, not as useless members of the State’’ (p. 97). 
‘Nowadays our hospitals have no such stylish grandeur; they are 
dully utilitarian, strictly adapted to the needs of their guests and 
the demands of modern hygiene. They are merely infirmaries and 
laboratories’ (p. 96). The fastidious Philip II of Spain during his 
last illness, lying for weeks in a welter of suppurating filth and 
stench and never losing his equanimity, is taken as the example 
of the suffering Christian. He, like the ancients, had no analgesic 
remedy for the body’s ills, but depended upon the spirit. 

A deep and tender understanding is shown of temperamental 
“misfits,’” of the mystery of personal antipathies and of the 
conflict of powers all of us experience through what he terms our 
“‘Mara,’’ ‘‘the residue of obscure (ancestral) heritages that sets us 
violently at cross-purposes with analogous heritages co-existing in 
ourselves or in others’ (p. 151). ‘‘Against our will it makes us 
commit innumerable acts of folly; it makes us cruel and inexor- 
able when we want to melt into kindness and affection. It makes 
us deaf to every reasonable remonstrance; it petrifies us into a 
state of stupid inertia when we long to give ourselves entirely and 
follow the dictates of our heart’’ (p. 148). 

The final part has for its background the Escorial ‘‘as the most 
appropriate setting for a lesson in bravery in the presence of 
death,’’ for it was there that its founder, Philip II, met death with 
Spanish and Christian courtesy. Extremes are avoided which 
would extol death by confusing it with its consequences, or would 
thrill the reader with the agony and panic which convention 
demands as its prelude. There is much to encourage the less 
resolute and to preserve a common-sense attitude towards the act 
of dying, supported by a great measure of direct medical observa- 
tion. Those of us who have at some time lived in immediate 
danger of dying would support the writer’s view that ‘‘As long as 
we are fully alive we are not afraid of death,’’ and the fact that 
most men seem to die with comparative tranquillity. The Thomist 
would however question the assertion that ‘‘Reason alone can 
furnish us with proofs neither of the total annihilation of the 
individual nor of his future life.’’ 

Such a book as this is urgently needed. It will help those who 
find suffering in any respect difficult in the modern world to ride 
steadily between the extremes of self-complacency and rebellion, 
and will prevent their absorbing the prevalent tendency to escape, 
which not only falls far below the dignity of classical Stoicism but 
is the antithesis of Christian teaching and practice. The Art of 
Suffering cannot be read once and put aside: its courage and its 
stimulus are unforgettable; and it will always be kept close at 
hand for personal meditation, guidance and consolation. 

AELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 
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WHEREFORE THIS WASTE? By Father James, O.M.Cap. (Burns 
Oates; 6/-.) 


Le SaceRDOcE. By Rev. Pére J. Périnelle, O.P. (Editions du 
Cerf, Juvisy; 4 frs.) 


Father James’ series of essays may be said to resemble the 
flight of the swallow when rain threatens, mostly near the earth 
with an occasional upward sweep to higher levels. Some of these 
sermons and essays seem hardly worth publishing, while others 
are of great value. The reviewer of a book of this kind cannot 
however deal with every essay, so that he turns naturally to a set 
of three dealing with the same subject and occupying a consider- 
able portion of the book. These three on the liturgy are of the 
higher flights. 

Father James rightly sees the music and external ceremonies of 
the liturgy as the clothing only of the deep and precious spirit 
within, a spirit centred round the eternal priesthood of Christ. 
He pushes his enquiry into the relation between the external and 
the internal elements of the liturgy to the most profound question 
of all when he treats of Liturgy and Religious Experience. The 
latter term is perhaps unfortunate in its ambiguity, but there can 
be no mistaking the problem. Despite its inner spirit the liturgy 
is essentially external and social; how then can it include the 
hidden individual communings of the soul with God? The latter 
seems to be of prime importance in religious life and yet Christian 
worship appears to run counter to it. In reality there is no 
opposition if a steady balance be maintained between the Chris- 
tian as a member of society, an individual among other indi- 
viduals, and the Christian as a totality in himself, a person. We 
must discover too the interactions of the virtue of charity and the 
virtue of religion. Father James’ solution would have been sim- 
pler had he first made quite certain what was the ultimate and 
what the mean in this matter. Sometimes he seems to regard 
worship as the final end to be attained, while elsewhere he 
speaks of it as a means to sanctity or union with God. 

In his little book on the Christian priesthood, which should be 
read by all who have a priestly vocation, Pére Périnelle makes 
no mistake on this point. The priesthood, even in its source, the 
priesthood of Christ, is a means or an instrument of salvation. 
The whole nature of the priest as such is summed up in the idea 
of a medium—a mediator between God and man. And since 
the liturgy is centred round this one priesthood, it follows that it 
too is a medium, indeed the greatest medium, of approach to 
God. This approach to God must be social as well as personal in 
character; we must go together to God, with our whole beings, 
soul and body. But the mystic union of the soul with God—as we 
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interpret Father James’ Religious Experience—is the end, is God 


= approached and enjoyed by the Christian as a person, who as 

such brooks no medium between himself and his first and final 
du cause. Man must worship as a member of his own redeemed 

race and as a created being uniting the whole of God’s outpoured 
the goodness of creation and leading it back to glorify its origin. But 
rth when, by means of this worship, he has reached his end, there is 
ese nothing to stand between his soul and the object of its joy. It is 
ers a direct contact. Let us not however be misled. St. Thomas 
not shows us that Christ as man exercises an eternal priesthood 
set because through the efficacy of that priesthood the saints are 


preserved in eternal happiness. Liturgy and priesthood play 
the their part in beatitude, but they remain means just as now upon 
earth they are the necessary means to that union with God. The 
individual must be balanced by the person, worship by charity, 





4 and liturgy by the union of the soul with God. 
ist. There are many other good things in both these books, but this 
nd one point has been selected because in Le Sacerdoce we may find 
on the elements with which to correct Father James’ otherwise 
he excellent essays on the liturgy. ConRAD PEPLER, O.P. 
an 
ey THE RoMAN Breviary. An English Version: compiled by the 
the Benedictine Nuns of the Abbey of Our Lady of Consolation, 
ter at Stanbrook in Worcestershire; revised and edited by Charles 
lan Francis Brown, with an Introduction by the Right Rev. 
no Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. Part IV: Autumn. (Burns Oates; 
ris- 15/-.) 
di- This new pocket-size English edition of the Breviary is startling 
We in its inferiority to the classical, but unhappily out-of-date, trans- 
the lation by John, Marquess of Bute, with whose high standards it 
m- inevitably challenges comparison. It may or may not have been 
nd preferable to use the familiar Douay translation of the Bible for 
id the Psalms and Lessons in an edition which is clearly intended 
he for devotional use; but it is inexplicable that the Bute translation 
is not so much as referred to, still less utilized. The respective 
be merits of the two translations may be illustrated by a random 
ces comparison taken from the Second Nocturn of the Matins of St. 
he Teresa : 
on. NEW OLD 
lea She was adorned with angelic Strengthened in the graces of 
ce virtues; and her love made her an angel, the wideness of her 
: it solicitous not for her own salva- love embraced in its tender care 
to tion alone, but for that of all. the salvation of other souls as 
in Wherefore, inspired by God,and__ well as of her own. To this end, 
with the approbation of PiusIV, under the blessing of God, and 
= she put forward the sterner rule the appropriation of Pius IV, she 





of the ancient Carmelites, first to 
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be observed by the women, and 
thereafter by the men. The all- 
powerful blessing of the merciful 
Lord was very evident in this 
design; for, though destitute of 
all human aid, and moreover 
opposed by many of the great 
ones of the world, the virgi 

was able, in her poverty, to build 
thirty-two monasteries. She be- 
wailed with continual tears the 
darkness of infidels and heretics, 
and dedicated to God the volun- 
tary torturing of her own body 
for them, to appease the wrath 
of the divine vengeance. And 
her heart burned with so great a 
conflagration of divine love, that 
she most deservedly saw an 
angel piercing her bosom with a 
fiery dart, and heard Christ say 
to her, taking her hand in 
his, Henceforward, as my true 
spouse, thou shalt be zealous for 


before men, the observance of 
the stern rule of the Old Car- 
melites. The blessing of the 
Almighty and merciful Lord did 
indeed rest most evidently upon 
this design. This penniless vir- 
gin, helped by no man, and in 
the teeth of many that were 
great in this world, was enabled 
to build two-and-thirty houses. 
The darkness of unbelievers and 
misbelievers drew from her un- 
ceasing tears, and she willingly 
gave up her own body to be 
tortured, to soften the fury of 
His indignation against them. 
His own love so blazed in her 
heart that she attained to see an 
Angel run her through with a 
fiery spear, and Christ Himself 
take her by the hand, and to 
hear Him say: ‘Henceforth 
thou shalt love my honour as a 
wife indeed.”’ 


my honour. 


It needs no proof that the old is better, and it is strange that it 
seems to have been disregarded. Even if some copyright has 
intervened to forbid the reproduction of the Marquess’s transla- 
tions, his methods might well have been studied and users of 
this new version spared the stereotyped clichés and weak render- 
ings with which it unfortunately abounds. 

The editor has further restricted himself by the principle that 
‘‘None but Catholic translations have been used for the Hymns,” 
which has meant, very often, that the reader has been denied the 
best and more accurate renderings. We may ask, ‘‘What ts a 
Catholic translation?’’—a question akin to ‘‘What is Catholic 
algebra?’’ In a compilation of this sort the quality of the opus 
would seem to be of greater importance than the religious profes- 
sions of the operans. 

“‘Every constructive criticism that will enable future editions to 
be made as well-nigh perfect as a human production may be, will 
be cordially welcome,”’ says the Editor’s Preface. We would 
venture to recommend the translators to acquaint themselves 
thoroughly with the best models of liturgical English, beginning 
with Cranmer’s Collects, before issuing another volume. By this 
we would not imply that this translation is uniformly bad; it is 
sometimes very good and is generally efficient. But in a work of 
this importance, whose object should be to make the liturgy Ave 
in familiar and vigorous vernacular, we cannot be content with 
less than the best. Victor Waite, O.P. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


La METHODE PSYCHANALYTIQUE ET LA DOCTRINE FREUDIENNE. 
By Roland Dalbiez. (2 vols.) (Desclée de Brouwer; 100 frs.) 


M. Dalbiez has undertaken the difficult but much needed task 
of discussing the methods and doctrines of psycho-analysis as 
contained in the writings of Dr. Sigmund Freud. This he has done 
from the standpoint of a philosophy which is in keeping with the 
mind of St. Thomas. To philosophical criticism he adds the results 
of personal experience derived from psycho-analytic investiga- 
tions of his own carried out during a number of years. 

Approaching the subject, the author declares that, from the side 
of philosophy, it was not long before he discovered that philosophy 
alone is insufficient to resolve the new problems set by psycho- 
analysis, and that before discussing the assertions of Freud it was 
necessary to begin by reconstituting the same experiences. 

Together with this he has endeavoured to sift with the aid of 
philosophical criteria the theoretical concepts which Freud em- 
ploys, esteeming that, in what concerns human knowledge, if 
nothing begins without experience nothing is achieved by it alone. 

Pursuing the dual path of observation and reflexion it is seen 
that in psycho-analysis one has to distinguish a method, a psy- 
chology and a philosophy. The failure on the part of many 
exponents and critics of this subject to keep these distinctions 
clearly in view has led to much confusion of thought and endiess 
controversies. 

The author has therefore divided his study in two parts, in the 
first of which will be found an exposition of psycho-analysis 
presented in as favourable a light as possible, to do justice to its 
principal author. Only too frequently, it is observed, a travesty 
of Freudian teaching is presented, and this substitute-doctrine is 
then set up for discussion and criticism. Commencing with the 
psychopathology of everyday life, he goes on to review in turn 
the subject of dreams, Freud’s sexual theory, the theory of the 
neuroses and psychoses, ending with Sublimation, Art and 
Religion. 

The second part is devoted to discussion of the methods and 
theories of psycho-analysis. 

The author has throughout endeavoured to maintain an atti- 
tude of strict impartiality, and to give as accurate an account of 
Freudian teaching as possible. In this he has succeeded in making 
clear much that is obscure; for, as he remarks on many occasions, 
a great deal of the prevailing misunderstanding of psycho-analysis 
is in no small measure due to the obscurity of Freud’s exposition 
of his own views as well as to a certain indifference to furnishing 
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convincing proofs of his assertions. The first volume is therefore 
a valuable commentary on Freudian doctrine. 

Since no summary of these volumes can possibly do justice to 
their contents we can here only briefly comment on certain points 
which the author himself considers to be fundamental. The first 
place is taken by the doctrine of the unconscious, which together 
with that of dreams is the centre of psycho-analysis. In fact it 
is this doctrine, even more than the sexual theories of Freud, 
which has aroused the most opposition, especially from the 
adherents of radical empiricism and idealist philosophy. The un- 
conscious, it is maintained, is not only an essential concept for 
psycho-analysis but also for psychology; without it there cannot 
even be a psychology. M. Dalbiez has his own views as to the 
nature of the psychical unconscious, with which he compares the 
views of Freud, finding indeed many points of agreement, as well 
as much with which he disagrees. Ultimately the discussion 
revolves round his own philosophical point of view, which is that 
of a moderate realism in keeping with St. Thomas. Freud does 
not profess any definite system of philosophy, and moreover is 
not primarily concerned with metaphysical questions, but there 
is nevertheless a certain philosophical outlook implicit in his 
writings which tends to oscillate between radical empiricism and 
rationalism. To this is mainly due the attitude the Viennese 
psychiatrist has taken up in regard to such matters as morality, 
free-will and religion. As far as psycho-analysis, considered as a 
method, is concerned, it moves, says M. Dalbiez, on the plane of 
scientific determinism. Psychical events must have at least some 
psychical factor in their causation, and cannot be completely 
interpreted or explained by physiological causes, however much 
the latter may contribute a share. To the radical empiricist such 
a view is untenable. The Cartesian dualist will also find himself 
in great difficulty in attempting to interpret many of the pheno- 
mena discovered by Freud. Realism is a much better philosophi- 
cal instrument, for it does afford an intelligible explanation of the 
unity of the human ego which is sedulously upheld by Freud. The 
philosophy implicit in Freud’s teaching tends, according to M. 
Dalbiez, to a certain degree of realism, however empirical he may 
be in other respects. He believes indeed that Freud is not far from 
asserting a psychical principle of life. 

With regard to the question of free-will the author makes it 
quite clear that theoretically Freud is led by his empiricism to a 
denial of will and intellect, though he is not entirely consistent. 
Not pretending to take up any definite metaphysical standpoint, 
he looks only at the facts as he finds them, and so is led to a 
determinist attitude. It is precisely in such questions as this that 
the distinction drawn between the methodology of psycho- 
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analysis itself and the particular theories of Freud is so important. 
As a method psycho-analysis aims solely at the restoration of the 
patient’s capacity to use his reason and will in a more adequate 
way, to free him from those internal inhibitions and conflicts 
which are the source of his troubles. The denial of free-will is not 
derived directly from the psycho-analytic method but indirectly 
from philosophical empiricism. ‘‘The fundamental problems of 
the human mind remain after psycho-analysis what they were 
before.”’ 

One great feature of this important treatise is the way in which 
the author tracks to their sources the errors in Freudian doctrines 
when these are considered in the light of Catholic philosophy. 
Psycho-analysis is not therefore to be condemned outright, for in 
pointing out what must be looked upon as false, there remains 
much which is essentially true philosophically as well as psycho- 
logically. We can but hope that this very inadequate notice may 
draw the attention of philosophers as well as medical psycholo- 
gists to the vast and intricate problems of the human psyche 
which have been unveiled by the painstaking investigations of Dr. 
Freud and his able exponent Dr. Dalbiez. 

AIDAN ELRINGTON, O.P. 


CATHOLICS AND COMMUNISM 


CoMMUNISTES ET CATHOLIQUES. By Marc Scherer. (Editions du 
Cerf, Juvisy; 5 frs.) 

The occasion of this book is the recent abandonment by Com- 
munists in France of open opposition to Catholicism, and their 
now frequently expressed desire for co-operation with various 
Catholic organizations. In other words, the French Communists 
offer to establish with the Catholics a ‘‘Common Front’’ to 
pursue certain aims that are presented as being the natural 
objects of both Communist and Catholic action, for example 
against Fascism (or Nazism) or war. 

What is to be the attitude of the Catholics of France to these 
suggestions of co-operation? M. Scherer sets out to examine the 
problem rationally, to show that such co-operation is impossible, 
not merely because the Church has condemned Communism, but 
because of the intrinsic repugnance of the ultimate purpose of 
. Communism and Catholicism. He shows in the first place the 
irreconcilable difference that lies between Communism based on 
an absolute materialism with its consequent denial of religion, 
and Catholicism seeking to establish and maintain the Kingdom 
of God on earth. He points out also that, though he will not 
labour the question of sincerity, there is reason to believe that 
these offers of the Communists are not above suspicion of ulterior 
motives (at least among their leaders), of not merely seeking to 
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attain the immediate aims proposed for co-operation, but further 
by establishing contact with Catholics to sweep them into Com- 
munism. Communism being an international doctrine, it is for 
its supporters to reconcile their present friendliness to Catholicism 
in France with the professed anti-religion of Communism in 
Russia (and in past speeches of French Communists). 

However, in certain limited spheres of action such as the 
measures to be taken to relieve some immediate and temporary 
distress, such as that caused by a strike, co-operation can be 
allowed with due safeguards. The latter half of the book is taken 
up with an examination of the particular objects proposed for 
common action: Anti-capitalism, Anti-fascism, Prevention of 
war, Liberty, Revolution and Defence of Culture. M. Scherer 
shows that, on analysis, there is only an apparent community 
of object, and that in reality in all these things there is an 
irreconcilable diversity between the aims of Communism and 
Catholicism. 

The book is to be praised for the author’s admirable attempt to 
avoid the confusion of ideas arising out of the equivocal use of 
words, by defining clearly what he is discussing, and perhaps 
more for the pervading spirit of charity, willing to give the other 
side the benefit of the doubt. 

Even if we in England do not have to deal with the problem 
that is the occasion of this book, we nevertheless recommend it to 
all, particularly because it stresses the necessity for Catholics to be 
independent. Whenever there are two opposing errors, because 
the Church’s opposition to one happens to be more obvious at the 
moment, she tends to be identified with the other error (as now 
she is identified by many with ‘‘Fascism’’ in Spain). It is essential 
for Catholics to preserve their independence of all parties, what- 
ever they may seem to have in common with them; to quote 
Scherer’s words: ‘‘Dans la mesure ot des catholiques se trouvent 
compromis avec les forces du mal et pratiquent a l’égard du 
capitalisme libéral ou du communisme une politique de bien- 
veillance coupable ou de concessions périlleuses, ils perdent le 
droit de se présenter comme des reconstructeurs.”’ 


ROGER Dominic CLARKE, O.P. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CAMPAIGNER FOR CHRIST. By David 
Goldstein. (Catholic Campaigners for Christ, Boston, Mass.; 
$2.50.) 


To the ordinary reader the somewhat cumbersome book-title 
would not suggest the dramatic character of the book itself. Mr. 
David Goldstein (like Mr. Charles Chaplin!), though often taken 
as a typical American, was born in London of Jewish parents. 
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Both his father and mother were Dutch, who had sought a living 
first in England and then in the United States. 

There is a touch of Ghetto drama in the writer’s remark that he 
was only eleven years old when of his own accord he started work 
as a cash boy in a dry goods store because ‘‘he wanted to bring 
in money to help support the home.”’ 

Soon after he had followed his father into the trade of cigar- 
maker, his instinctive escape from the limitations of Jewry led 
him into the Trade Union Movement. The same human instinct 
for a certain fullness of social life further led him, as he then 
thought, to widen his sectional trade unionism, to the world-wide 
brotherhood of Socialism—a catholic instinct! This London-born, 
Dutch-parented, New York bred Jew, whose schooling ended in 
his eleventh year, describes this progress from the Ghetto to the 
Socialistic Brotherhood with a picturesque pen which recalls 
Cobbett. Their common fund of wisdom deepens the resemblance. 
This is a sample: 

As cigar-makers sat opposite each other on long benches in the 
factories, they, while working continually, discussed various subjects. 
Some of these discussions were very interesting to me; they intensified 
my desire for knowledge of sociological problems. 

The best arguers were the Socialists and philosophical Anarchists, 
all atheists. They seemed to me to know what they were talking 
about, whereas the others were weak. They kept posted up on what 
was going on in the economic, political and irreligious world... . 

Conservative, patriotic and religiously inclined persons generally 
accepted the institutions in which they were born and live, without 
feeling much of a desire to study their origin, the laws that govern 
them, or the arguments that will explain the situations that confront 
them from time to time. They realized in some way,without knowing 
how to defend the case when questioned, that it is not the principle 
of private property, the structure of the family, the State or the 
Church that causes the evils that exist; but rather is the cause due 
to the incidental violations of the principles upon which they were 
founded and operate.... I look back to-day to the zeal of these 
ardent propagators of error with the thought uppermost in my mind 
of the wonderful power for good such a propaganda spirit would be if 
it filled the minds and hearts of the many Catholics I have met who 
are morally a credit to their Church and their country (pp. 3, 4). 


The gradual widening of this Jewish mind from Socialism to 
Catholicism is told in this autobiography with a realism which 
leaves the reader no excuse for weariness. 

But a book that deals in the first person singular with such 
topics as Labour, Socialism, Jewry, the United States, the 
Catholic Church, is introducing its reader, whether he knows it 
or not, into the main issues before an almost stampeded world. 


VINCENT McNasp, O.P. 
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BIBLICAL STUDIES 


The compiler’s own introduction to THE Hoty BIBLE, an 
ABRIDGEMENT AND REARRANGEMENT, by Ronald A. Knox, M.A. 
(Sheed & Ward; 7/6), asserts too modestly that ‘‘his commission 
was one that demanded neither originality nor scholarship.’’ For 
this work is not a mere anthology, but a concatenation of pas- 
sages and verses which does achieve the purpose of giving the 
heart of the meaning of the Bible in about a third of its own 
canonical compass; and the forging of that is enough to convict 
a man of scholarship, however carefully he may ignore the affair 
of D and P or leave it to the reader to suppose if he pleases that 
“On the waters of Babylon’’ was once strummed on David's 
lyre. It is not unchivalrous, then, to point out this defect in the 
work: that in particular sections, for want of dots or dashes or 
some such indications of the use of overleaping and foreshorten- 
ing, a positive misunderstanding of the immediate sense of a 
passage is sometimes encouraged. For example, in Isaias, ch. vii, 
the omission of v. 3 makes it impossible to tell who is speaking in 
v. 13; and then, more important, the omission of v. 9 and of the 
hostile passage that follows soon after the Immanuel announce- 
ment makes it impossible for the simple reader to interpret the 
passage as. it is understood by the best Catholic exegetes. But 
the difficulties of this work were very great, and in face of them 
the compiler has indeed ‘‘done well, and as it becometh the 
history.’’ He has given the impeded multitude of us the oppor- 
tunity of reading that history, from Genesis to Apocalypse, far 
more easily ‘‘as a single book with a single message.”’ 

More often on our lips than any other part of the Old Testament 
the Psalms yet remain for many of us as obscure as the more 
algebraical part of Daniel. This is not altogether disastrous: these 
songs have not been sung for some two thousand years like sea- 
shanties in the Church without working a great deal of their 
religious spirit into the communal mind, etc. Still they are not 
magic incantations that a literal interpretation would dissolve; on 
the contrary, their literal sense is the sacramental key to their 
genuine divine meaning. It is that literal sense that is sought 
after in two recent Catholic works here to be recommended. In 
L. Desnoyers’ Les PsauMES, TRADUCTION RYTHMEE D’APRES 
L’ HEBREU (Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, Paris) we have the post- 
humous publication of the last work of a man who held the 
position of a sort of Henri Bremond of French Old Testament 
scholarship. In point of style his translation was perhaps doomed 
to over-civilize the original; at the same time it is of the keenest, 
steeliest, exegetical value. His preface recalls the virtues of his 
masterpiece, the Histoire du peuple hébreu; it is beautifully 
instructive and discerning, clear of the slightest admixture of 
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ignorance or prejudice. Then there are his useful brief introduc- 
tions and notes to each individual psalm. Stout and burgher-like 
rather is the publication of the noble Bonn syndicate: Das Bucu 
DER PSALMEN, iibersetzt und erklart von Dr. Heinrich Herkenne 
(Peter Hanstein Verlagsbuchhandlung, Bonn; RM. 14.50). Yet 
with all its learning and dogged textual analysis and criticism it 
is genially written. Undoubtedly the book to cling to now if one 
were reduced to a single volume of Catholic commentary on the 
Psalms. For foreigners it is irksome that a good part of the 
introduction should be devoted to difficulties that any Catholic 
unspoiled by Nazi propaganda can solve satisfactorily for himself. 
However, there are more than 400 pages of pure commentary. 
The serious weakness of the book is that it takes hardly any 
account explicitly of the conclusions of other scholars. 

The lectures that form the booklet called THE CASE FOR 
MrRACLE, by Clement F. Rogers, M.A. (S.P.C.K.; 2/-) were 
declaimed eight times under the trees in Hyde Park. They are 
appropriately lucid, manly and honest. First for the a prion 
possibility of miracles, then for the historic credibility of the 
Resurrection and the Virgin Birth, a case is made out that many 
a lounger must have heard for the first time and accepted gladly. 
If there were any of the better informed who drifted up in time 
to catch, let us say, this remark: ‘‘Perhaps as good a definition 
[of a miracle] as we can get is ‘an event in physical nature which 
makes unmistakably plain the presence and direct action of God 
working for a moral end,’ ’’ and so stalked off in disgust—then 
they were very unlucky. It is wise to master the science of 
biblical archaeology as the separate subject that it is. The ground 
is then cleared for exegetical manoeuvres. A very alive and 
expert introduction to the subject is to be found in a recent 
publication belonging to the Bibliothéque Catholique des Sciences 
Religieuses series of manuals: PRECIS D’ARCHAEOLOGIE BIBLIQUE, 
by A. G. Barrois, O.P. (Bloud et Gay). The purpose of this study 
is very neatly defined by a reviewer in the Revue Biblique as 
being to ‘‘recréer, 4 l’aide du monument étudié en lui-méme et 
mis en relations avec les institutions auxquelles il se refére, le 
milieu ot vécurent les Anciens.”’ RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


MEDLEVAL STUDIES 


The fourteenth century thinkers are still very little known. 
Their formalism, their multiplication of distinctions and sub- 
distinctions which involve and obscure their thought, the bitter 
controversies which give the impression that they indulge in 
criticism rather for argument’s sake than because they have 
something worth saying, and even their abstruse and decadent 
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language, are some of the hindrances to a closer acquaintance 
with them. 

These difficulties, however, did not deter Professor Paul 
Vignaux. He assures us that once the attempt has been made, 
and an increasing familiarity with the texts has been gained, some 
light begins to glimmer and the real meaning of doctrines hidden 
under abstruse formulae is seized, and what at first glance seemed 
a barren class-exercize or a kind of dialectical jest, now takes 
shape and life, and, under a form often repulsive to our modern 
taste, one discovers coherent and deep thought. 

Prof. Vignaux’s attention has been drawn to the vital prob- 
lems of justification and predestination, and his researches con- 
fined to four of the most renowned among the fourteenth century 
theologians: John Duns Scotus, Peter Aureoli, William of Ockham 
and Gregory of Rimini. Both the problems and theologians who 
treated of them proved to be of outstanding consequence in the 
light of subsequent controversies and from the part played in the 
intellectual formation of Martin Luther. 

To discover how these problems are connected and work to- 
gether as a whole, and to grasp something of the great spiritual 
interests that were at stake among fourteenth century thinkers, is 
the object of the book under review.! The starting point is the 
opinion proposed by the Master of the Sentences, Peter the 
Lombard, Book I, Distinction XVII, identifying charity with the 
Holy Ghost, a view unanimously rejected by theologians, but 
which gave them the opportunity of inquiring into the proper 
notion of justification. Prof. Vignaux analyzes with penetrating 
acumen the nature of justification considered in itself as ex- 
pounded by Scotus, Aureoli, Ockham and Ariminensis. He points 
out the capital importance of the distinction of the potentia Dei 
absoluta and potentia Dei ordinata, introduced in the question at 
issue by Duns Scotus and which commanded subsequently all 
discussions. He then passes to the connected problem of pre- 
destination. By justification man receives charity, a habitus 
infusus, enabling him to merit eternal life. God confers grace 
disposing the soul for everlasting glory. But St. Paul says: 
Cuius vult miseretur Deus, et quem vult indurat. How must we 
understand these fearful words of the Apostle? Why are some 
predestined and others not? Does God’s choice depend only on 
His own will, or does it presuppose man’s acts? Utrum aliquod 
sit meritum obdurationis et misericordiae? Here we touch that 
tremendous and profound mystery of predestination. 





1P. VicNaux: Justification et Prédestination au XIVe Siecle: Duns 
Scot, Pierre D’Auriole, Guillaume d’Occam, Grégoire de Rimini. 
(Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, Sciences Religieuses, 
XLVIIIe volume.) (Leroux, Paris; pp. 193.) 
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We wish we could outline Prof. Vignaux’s analyses, so acute, 
so illuminating, and often so new and always just and sound. But 
if we want to sum up in one word the position of these theologians 
we may perhaps say that in Duns Scotus God’s action is charac- 
terized by a liberality without injustice; in Peter Aureoli, justice 
not without gratuity; in William of Ockham, pure gratuity; and in 
Gregory of Rimini, pity and compassion. Scotus and Aureoli 
have in common the effort of the theologian who strives to under- 
stand and explain God’s action; Ockham is convinced of the 
contrary, for him such attempt is vain: God’s ways are in- 
comprehensible and inexplicable; while according to Gregory of 
Rimini we must not pretend to utter save what Holy Scriptures 
and the Saints tell us. 


The problem of the medizval sources of Luther had been stated 
for the first time, with his well-known vigour, by H. Denifle, 
O.P., in his Luther und Luthertum in der ersten Entwicklung, an 
epoch-making work which aroused many heated controversies 
especially among Protestants. Prof. Vignaux abstains from deal- 
ing explicitly with this topic: ‘‘on ne franchit pas, d’un bond, un 
siécle et demi d’ histoire’ (p. 177); yet, one’s impression is that 
the idea has always been in his mind throughout his book. 
However, in another work, which may well be considered as 
complementary to the first one, he discusses thoroughly the ques- 
tion of the sources of the Lutheran idea of justification and the 
influence exercized on it by Nominalist theologians.? 

Luther lectured on the Sentences at Erfurt in 1509-1510; his 
marginal notes were preserved, and Prof. Vignaux presents us 
with an inspiring study of the question of justification. He deals 
with Luther’s teaching as it emerges from his notes, and then 
he confronts it with that of Duns Scotus and of Nominalist 
theologians. Luther is extremely severe with Scotus and the 
Scotists. His opinion of the frui Trinitate is judged by Luther as: 
error et herest proxima sententia Scoti qui dicit, quod anima 
possit una persona frui sine alia. And again: Ubi nunc phantasma 
Scoti de termino formali generationis divinae ex fecibus philo- 
sophiae confectum? Luther’s detestation of philosophy, and par- 
ticularly of Aristotelian philosophy, makes him deny that charity 
is a habitus: ‘“‘Quia commentum illud de habitibus opinionem 
habet ex verbis Aristotelis rancidi philosophi.’’ That it comes 
through Aristotle is ample proof to Luther that it is open to 
suspicion. To sum up, in spite of himself, Luther is a Nominalist, 
and to the Nominalist interpretation of the potentia Dei absoluta 





2 Luther Commentateur des Sentences. Livre I, Distinction XVII. 
5 de Philosophie Médiévale, XXI.) (J. Vrin, Paris; 1935; pp. t1r3. 
20 Frs. 
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he rallies himself. Ockham’s influence on Luther is undeniable. 
Of no less importance is the discussion on Harnack’s view con- 
cerning the opinion of Peter Lombard on charity. Harnack sees 
in the words: Caritas, id est Spiritus Sanctus, an immediation of 
the soul with God. Vignaux rightly discards this preposterous 
interpretation. 

These two books are of great merit; moreover, they contain 
many original views, some of which of course are subject to dis- 
cussion, but all suggestive of serious reflections; the analysis of 
doctrines is direct, concise, penetrating; we have no hesitation in 
recommending them to all serious students. 


DaNnIEL A. CALLus, O.P. 


NOTICES 


THE MEANING OF THE Mass. By Rev. John Kearney, C.S.S.P. 
(Burns Oates; 5/-.) 


Amid the reams of literature appearing about the Mass and all 
that concerns it a serious lacuna has remained unfilled. We are 
told about the many theories of the essence of the Holy Sacrifice, 
and we are shown what to do in its externals, in rubrics, chant or 
vestments, but we are very seldom taught the fundamental reality 
of the Mass with a view to moulding our piety and devotion 
around the true significance of our central act of worship. Fr. 
Kearney, in attempting to fill this gap, has deserved to be read as 
well as praised by every Catholic. His task was a difficult one, 
and we must therefore regret that he made matters harder by 
adopting an untraditional division between the Mass as a Memo- 
rial of the Cross and as a Sacrifice. The faithful would find greater 
unity in their attention at Mass by considering the Memorial as 
an essential part of the Sacrifice. Fr. Kearney has, however, 
adopted the French outlook on the essence of the Mass, and that 
at least offers scope for a profound piety and devotion. The book’s 
most valuable chapter, with which ne one can quarrel, deals with 
the share of the faithful in the Holy Sacrifice. The more people 
realize the duty and grandeur of uniting their personal acts of 
love, obedience, conformity and abandonment to the will of God 
with the sacrificial act of Our Lord, the more profound and real 
will be their participation in the Mass as fellow victims and priests 
with Him. This book should help much in the formation of that 
idea among the faithful. 


WITHIN THAT City. By Arnold Lunn. (Sheed & Ward, 7/6.) 


‘‘That the divine substance manifested itself under the acci- 
dents of flesh and blood’’ (p. g1) is unhappy phrasing, in any 
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context; especially to-day, when so much pious Docetism shams 
orthodoxy. 

Objective certitude (p. 109) is more than that pragmatic back- 
ing of probable winners, being the determining of the mind by 
the thing alone and therefore infallible (from the nature of mind; 
cf. De Veritate, q. 14, a. 1). The metaphysical intuitus hence 
transcends the Freud-Jung-Adler quantitative data from contin- 
gents. Practically, Mr. Lunn’s chapter on the ‘New Psychology”’ 
is useful. Theoretically, it is much too sweeping. One must qualify 
condemnations of Freud, for most of the ‘‘theory’’ is mere 
description of fact. 

And p. 231 is inadequate. Grace gives a foretaste of the beatific 
vision mow, and is positive, world-transforming, lifting up all 
human values. There is a true Christian humanism. It is not 
enough to say (p. 232) Christ came to save us from hell. He 
came to give us life. And there is a very real sense in which He 
does teach us ‘‘to transform this world into an earthly paradise.”’ 

Inevitable unkindnesses concerning a delightful book of vision, 
accuracy, and sympathy. 


PREFACE TO LiFE. By Father James, O.M.Cap. (Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee; G. Coldwell, London; 6/6.) 

Fr. James (Dr. O’Mahoney) has made a spirited attempt to 
interest the Plain Man, as he calls him, in philosophy. He asks 
him not to be afraid of big words which seem to have aristocratic 
connections—philosophy, metaphysics and the like—but just to 
listen in patience while he shows how feasible the whole thing 
teally is. He does not want to make of the Plain Man a Philo- 
sopher (with a capital P) but rather to induce in him a right 
outlook on life, to get him to think for himself and along the right 
lines. One can recognize in these pages the author of The Desire 
of God, in the lofty vision of the whole and in the essential and 
clear reasoning of many of the passages. The dominant note of 
the book is the vision of God to which man is called as to his 
destiny and towards which he must strive even in this life. If the 
Plain Man does not aspire to be a Philosopher he may at least be 
induced to be a contemplative. In Dr. O’Mahoney’s statement of 
the lives of contemplation and action, the active life is not suffi- 
ciently determined. The active life is subordinate to the contem- 
plative, but it is in reality a life. Action may be desired as an end 
in itself and can give a “‘life’’ specifically different from the 
contemplative. Dr. O’Mahoney is rightly so eager to show the 
correct relation between action and contemplation in the ‘‘mixed’’ 
life that when he comes to deal with the active life his statement 
falls short. A book to be recommended as an antidote to the 
evils of the ‘‘mass-mind’’ developed by our cinema, radio, press 
and vulgar advertizing. B. M. 
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Tue Lire-BLoop oF THE Mysticat Bopy. By Fr. Hilary Car- 
penter, O.P. (Blackfriars Pamphlets for Tertiaries, II.) 
(Dominican Tertiary Central Bureau, Pusey St., Oxford; 2d.) 


The life-blood of the Mystical Body is the love Christ transfused 
into it by the outpouring of His physical blood on Calvary. 
Charity or love lies at the root of the union and vitality of this 
Body, so that it is of the greatest importance to understand as 
well as to practise this love between God and man. The aim of all 
Dominican Tertiaries should be to found their lives on sound 
doctrine. Here they will find much to ponder concerning this 
basic Christian reality, and it will lead them nearer to the Cross 
and the true love of God. The pamphlet maintains the high stan- 
dard set by the first one, and many besides Tertiaries will be led 
by it to expect a long continuation of this useful series. C. P. 


Wake Up anD Live. By Dorothea Brande. (Arthur Barker; 3/6.) 


This book should be read in conjunction with Progress, the 
magazine issued quarterly from Port Sunlight. In a full-page 
advertisement in that periodical the publishers could make pro- 
minent use of a testimonial, procured for that purpose, from a 
certain gentleman who, in a recent interview with a reporter, 
made a casual reference to ‘‘copyrite of his ninety novels.”’ 

No doubt most of what Miss Brande has to say is true, and 
her good intentions are beyond suspicion. But the approach and 
attitude are so superficial that, in a world of air raids and gas 
attacks, her method reads like and is about as helpful as the rules 
for a parlour game. M. B. 


TEACHING THE CATECHISM. By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. Part I: 
The Creed. (Burns Oates; 1/6.) 

The difficulty of finding a system of religious education for 
children which is both intelligible and intelligent is very present 
to the Catholic educationalist. Few have been so assiduous in the 
work of solving this difficulty as Fr. Drinkwater, and to those 
who are familiar with his writings this new book will need no 
recommendation. Most teachers recognize that it is almost impos- 
sible for a child to make his religion a living part of himself unless 
the actual words of the catechism are amplified very consider- 
ably by explanation and commentary. This is supplied by Fr. 
Drinkwater in a most acceptable form. The catechism is the basis 
of all the lessons; but the question and answer and the adult 
phraseology give place to a concise and lucid exposition which 
will interest and convince the young mind. The book is for the 
use of the teacher and is arranged in the form of rather full notes 
under the twelve articles of the Creed. The author has included 
some most valuable suggestions for class practice. C. B. 
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THE PsycHoLocy or St. THomas Aquinas. By Rev. W. B. 
Monahan, M.A., B.D. (Obtainable from the author, St. 
Swithun’s Rectory, Worcester; post free 10/10.) 


The scope of this book is considerably wider than that im- 
mediately suggested by the title. The author has applied the 
principles of Thomistic psychology to many fields of theological 
and philosophical speculation, and although the exposition may 
sometimes seem a little naive to professional theologians of the 
Tridentine mould, it must be remembered in its favour that the 
book is primarily intended for those whose recognition of St. 
Thomas as one of the great Christian Doctors has arisen in- 
dependently of the conventional apparatus of scholasticism. For 
such it should have a very real value. Mr. Monahan is to be 
congratulated on the thoroughness of his work, though the lack of 
reference to the commentary De Anima seems a notable omission 
in a work on such a subject. C. B. 


Das MENSCHLICHE IN DER KIRCHE CHRISTI. By Paul Simon. 
(Herder, Freiburg i.B.; RM. 2.80.) 


The truths which this book proclaims will seem to many to be 
commonplace truisms: that the Church is human as well as 
divine, that she stands in continual need of self-reformation, that 
she is over-clericalized (Chapter VII is one of the best), that the 
clergy are often tempted to “‘lord it over’’ their flocks rather 
than to serve them in humility . . . all this is unquestionably true, 
and those who live in contact with the modern world, those who 
are haunted by the overwhelming problem of mass-leakage and 
apostasy, may think that the book understates the truth. One 
could wish that Dr. Simon had gone much further in the 
theological interpretation of what he relates, as for example in his 
comments on The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor (Ch. VI) or 
on Fogazzaro (Ch. XI). Such themes can be treated adequately 
only in the framework of a full and constructive positive theology 
of the Church which this book lacks. But it is a courageous book, 
and valuable if only because self-criticism and self-examination 
is too rare in clerical circles. Criticism of the clergy is usually 
confined to personal recriminations; it has seldom the frankness, 
virility and objectivity which is to be found, for example, in 
Manning’s autobiographical papers published by Purcell (Life of 
Manning, Vol. II, pp. 773-796). In spite of what seem to us to 
be his somewhat foreshortened perspectives, we welcome with 
thankfulness and sympathy the views of Domprobst Simon, views 
which deserve to be taken seriously if we recall his long life in the 
priesthood and first-hand acquaintance with the situation which 
faces Christianity in Germany. If some readers, having more 
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respect for external forms than for the realities of the life of grace, 
be scandalized by what he relates, that only goes to prove that for 
them such a book is a veritable necessity. M.-J.C. 


HuMaAN Happiness AND H. G. WELLS. By Owen Francis Dudley. 
(Burns Oates; 1/-.) 


Reprints of Fr. Dudley’s delightful broadcasts, Things that 
Matter, and of an article. The deep, strong, theological back- 
ground of a student, the vividness and sympathy of a preacher 
and catechist: this is effective popular apologetics—instruction 
which goes home, and stays. Broadcast III, Soctal Disorder and 
Social Order, is dense with an astonishing amount of information 
—on the Encyclical The Social Order. And V, The Royal Road 
of Pain—on euthanasia—is masterly in its compulsion. A pheno- 
menally effete Wells compares badly with the freshness of vision 
and the enthusiasm of his critic. 


I Bevieve. By Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P. (Paulist Press; 
English Agent—Herder, London; 2/6.) 

A book containing much that is attractive, deeply spiritual, 

beautiful, sincere, enthusiastic, and most refreshing in method. 

It might have called for unmixed commendation. But on p. 53 


we read: ‘‘At the end of the Council, St. Peter, the head of the 
organization, arose and declared, ‘It has seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us that henceforth this rite be no longer required.’ ”’ 
There is nothing like it in any of the MSS., nor in any of the 
quotations by the apostolic Fathers. And on p. I14 we read: 
““St. Clement of Rome. . . wrote a letter urging the faithful to 
confess their sins to the priest in order to be reconciled to God.”’ 
There is nothing so crystalline. He tells the Corinthians to submit 
to, and receive correction from, certain problematic superiors 
whom they have unlawfully deposed—the tendentious glossing of 
two very obscure questions. 

And p. 72 gives us Matthew xvi, 18, italicizing ‘‘thou’’ and 
“‘thee,’’ and totally ignoring “‘this’’ (rock). German critics of 
half a century have admitted the Petrine force of the latter, its 
emphasis on Peter himself, annihilating the protestant exegesis 
‘‘on Peter’s faith or confession.’’ Yet it is passed over in silence. 
We get a case, ready-made from the liberals, and it is not used. 

Surely our popular apologists have a very grave responsibility 
indeed. So much irremediable damage can be done to inquiring 
souls. A non-Catholic gets hold of this book; finds it sincere, 
enthusiastic, radiating a fine spiritual vision. And then he comes 
to this sort of thing. He turns away discouraged, and murmurs: 
‘‘These are the methods of ‘Rome’ and her intellectual under- 
world.”’ N. D. 
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FORGOTTEN SHRINES. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., M.A., 
F.S.A. (Macdonald & Evans, with Burns Oates; 12/6.) 

This prized and coveted book can now be obtained for 12/6 
with the complete letterpress and all the ninety pages of illustra- 
tions. We say prized advisedly because no one possessing a copy 
seems to have let it go, consequently it never appeared in second- 
hand catalogues, and it has certainly been coveted by many who 
could not reach it for its great price—twenty-five shillings origi- 
nally till it became so scarce that thirty could not buy it. That its 
production at half its original cost is the outstanding publishing 
feat of the year goes without saying, and wisely do the publishers 
remind headmasters of colleges and schools of prize-days ahead. 
As a super-Christmas present it is alone. W. G. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Ancus Press: England in 1980, Charles A. Williamson, F.R.A.I. (1/-). 

Burns Oates: The Roman Breviary, English Version compiled by Bene- 
dictine nuns of Stanbrook, Vol. [V—Autumn (15/-); Catholic 
Diary 1937 (cloth 1/-, leather 2/6); Our Father: Ten Discourses, 
Cardinal Lépicier, O.S.M. (5/-); Promises of Christ, Mother Mary 
Philip, I1.B.V.M. (3/6). 

CatHoLic Socrat Guitp (Oxford): The Guild Social Order, Studies in 
the Doctrine of the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno on Corporate 
Reconstruction (1/-); Pope Pius XI and Social Reconstruction, 
Lewis Watt, S.J. (3d.) 

CaTHOLIC TRUTH Society: The Propagation of the Faith (Encyclical 
Rerum Ecclesiae) by Pius XI, and other 2d. pamphlets. 

DESCLEE DE BROUWER (Paris): Le sacrement de l’unité, F. Charmot, 
S.J. (12 frs.); Le fidéle histoire de Saint Jean Bosco, Piérre Cras 
(12 frs.); Le drame de Paul Claudel, Jacques Madaule (18 frs.). 

FaBER & FaBeEr: Christian Polity, V. A. Demant (7/6). 

HEINEMANN: God in Patristic Thought, G. L. Prestige (12/6). 

HERDER (Freiburg): Der Grosse Herder (12 vols. and atlas) (RM. 448.50 
[Halbleder]; RM. 494.— [Halbfranz]; 25% Preissenkung firs 
Ausland); Aus Bibel und Leben, Willibald Lauck (RM. 3.30). 

Hunt (Norwich): The Parish Churches of Norfolk and Norwich, Claude 
J. W. Messent, A.R.I.B.A. (7/6). 

Loncmans: Morals and Marriage, The Catholic Background to Sex, T. 
G. Wayne, frontispiece by Eric Gill (3/6). 

MacponaLD & Evans: Forgotten Shrines (new edn..), Dom Bede 
Camm, O.S.B. (12/6). 

OxrorD UNIVERSITY Press: Christian Morality: Natural, Developing, 
Final (Gifford Lectures, 1935-6), H. Hensley Henson (12/6). 
SHEED & Warp: The Legend of St. Columba, Padraic Colum (5/-); 
Voltaire, Alfred Noyes (12/6); Social Origins, Eva Ross (3/6). 
S.P.C.K.: Spiritual Songs from English MSS. of the XIVth century, ed. 
Frances M. M. Comper (7/6); ‘‘Theology’’ Occasional Papers: No. 
5: Confirmation or Laying on of Hands, Gregory Dix, O.S.B. (1/-); 
No. 6. The Purpose of Acts, Burton Scott Easton (2/-). 

VERONA Press (Verona); Terracina Cloud, Frederick Johnston (3/6). 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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